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THE CHANGING SEASONS 


A Summary of the Nesting Season 


John L. Bull 


the summer season is usually less variable than 

other times of the year. Ordinarily a weather 
summary for the entire country may be dismissed 
with a short paragraph stating that the Southwest 
is hot and dry, the South and Southeast hot and 
humid, and the northern portions somewhat more 
varied. This past summer, however, was a fadical 
departure from the normal. It was remarkable that 
few of the eighteen regions had similar weather 
conditions; even adjacent areas were very different 
from each other as to temperature and rainfall. 

The complexity of this summer’s weather pattern 
becomes apparent upon perusing each of the follow- 
ing eighteen regional reports (from the ‘‘Northeast- 
ern Maritime Region” to the ‘Southern Pacific 
Coast Region’): (1) cloudy, wet and cold, chiefly 
in June; (2) cold and wet June, hot and humid July 
and August, but little or no precipitation; (3) 
cold and wet June and a very wet July; (4) dry 
June and wet July in the highlands; (5) normal 
temperatures, one of the wettest summers in_his- 
tory; the rainy season arriving much earlier than 
usual; (6) normal temperatures, but greatly below 
normal rainfall; (7) weather near normal, no great 
extremes; (8) very variable and anything but uniform 
(should be read in detail); (9) cool and wet; (10) 
hot and dry; (11) variable, from normal rainfall 
and low temperatures to drought and severe floods; 
(12) weather normal over most of area, but dry in 
the west portion, July hurricane on the Gulf Coast; 
(13) varying from hot and dry to cool and wet; 
(14) hot and dry; (15) normal temperatures, above 
normal rainfall; (16) very dry June, extremely wet 
July and very windy with storms; (17) very hot 
and dry in the lowlands, wet in the mountains; (18) 
driest season in nearly ninety years continuing into 
August, flash floods in late August. 

The nesting successes and failures were as variable 
as the weather from section to section. The waterfowl 
picture was gloomy indeed in the great plains and 
prairie regions, but fair to good locally in other 
areas. On the other hand, the herons and ibises, with 
few exceptions, had one of their most notable breeding 
seasons in many a year. Bagg’s detailed and lucid 
account of Tree Swallow mortality in New England is 
distressing. Other groups of birds had varying success 
and will be presented in detail below. 

A short discussion at this time may not be out 
of place as to a subject that has interested the writer 
for many years; namely, the status of certain indi- 
viduals of a given species during the summer season. 
To be more explicit, I have in mind a number of 
species that appear in places where they do not nest. 


T": VAGARIES OF WEATHER are such that 
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These are summering, non-breeding birds, as com. 
pared to “‘true’’ migrants that pass through an area 
in spring and fall, do not remain to nest, and rarely 
spend all or part of the summer. A few examples will 
suffice. Many species of ducks linger in localities far 
from their nearest breeding grounds after the main 
flocks have passed to the north. This holds true 
throughout the country, but particularly on or near 
the coast. Several factors may contribute to this 
phenomenon, such as age and health of the individual; 
for example, crippled and diseased birds, immatures, 
and sexually mature but sterile birds. For years, num- 
bers of Brant have lingered in the Northeast as late 
as early June, but very few have remained all summer. 
Even in the southern states, along the south Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, a number of species of ducks remain 
late or summer. The shorebirds and several of the 
gulls and terns are noted especially for lingering 
and are often mistaken for late spring departures 
or early fall arrivals. While it is true that there 
is an amount of overlap in the spring and fall 
migration of shorebirds, it is likewise true that 
some individuals of certain species remain in an 
area where they do not nest. Only daily observation 
at a given locality, or perhaps color banding, could 
prove this. It is well known that a number of species 
summer much farther south in the tropics. Indeed, 
more individuals, mostly immatures, spend the summer 
farther south than the United States. It is just 
possible that some of the reports listed, especially 
from the southern states, of loons, grebes, ducks, 
shorebirds, gulls, terns and certain land birds such 
as swallows, warblers, orioles and finches have re- 
mained as non-breeding, summering individuals rather 
than being the “latest” spring departure or the “‘earli- 
est” fall arrival. This would be prevalent in localities 
where either few observers were afield or visits were 
infrequent. The best example is Small’s account of 
species summering on the southern California coast. 
Common Loon, Western Grebe, Black Brant, all three 
scoters, Black-legged Kittiwake, Common Murre and 
Pigeon Guillemot were present throughout the season 
in considerable numbers. 

Another aspect of the summer season is the num- 
ber of species reported as staying “later than ever 
before,” and allegedly breeding. This applies to 
certain warblers and other passerines, particularly 
singing males supposedly on territory. There are 
other examples, too numerous to mention, of presumed 
nesting records that have not been proved definitely 
as such. 

The migration commenced late in July and early 
August in a number of northern localities despite 
delayed nesting and the almost total lack of cool 
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fronts in August. Other than a movement on Aug. 1 
and 2, coinciding with a cool front, the balance of the 
month was continually hot, with birds trickling 
through and few concentrations noted, particularly 
in the Northeast. 

Grebes—Unusual records were a full-plumaged 
Horned Grebe at Panama City, Fla. in mid-July and 
ten summering Western Grebes on a lake located 
on the Arizona and California line. Pied-billed Grebes 
nested successfully in many places with particularly 
fine counts in three widely separated areas: Brigantine 
Refuge, N. J., a total of 5 broods with at least 14 
young; the Houston, Tex. area, a total of 17 nests 
with 79 eggs; and on one pond at the Bosque del 
Apache Refuge, N. Mex., 25 young. 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters and Petrels—A_ severe 
storm resulted in the appearance of a Fulmar in the 
Cohoe, Alaska Region in late August, noteworthy 
because this is on the “inside” coast, in the Cook 
Inlet area adjacent to the Kenai Peninsula. Black- 
footed Albatrosses were observed at two localities 
off the California coast; 25 near San Clemente Island 
in early August and up to 12 off Santa Cruz in late 
June. On this latter trip, observers were treated to a 
variety of other pelagic birds: over 500 Sooty Shear- 
waters, 18 Pink-footed Shearwaters, a very early 
New Zealand Shearwater, and the following petrels 
—20 Fork-tailed, 5 Ashy and 4 Black. 

Pelicans—White Pelicans aid exceptionally well 
in several areas but fared poorly in others. Two 
non-breeding flocks of about 100 in each were re- 
ported from Minnesota, but 40 nested just over the 
line in Ontario. Several small flocks were noted on 
the Mississippi and Alabama coasts, the first summer 
records for the latter state. At least 800 were present 
at the La Creek Refuge in South Dakota. An “‘excel- 
lent” season was reported in Upper Laguna Madre, 
Tex. However, a colony of 20,000 at Malheur Lake 
in eastern Oregon suffered from alleged coyote pre- 
dation. The cause was attributed to the low water 
level, enabling the coyotes to raid and deplete the 
nests. About 100 birds were present in southwestern 
Arizona in July, but left by mid-August. Whether 
they nested was not stated. More were supposed to 
have nested in the Salton Sea, Calif. area, A colony 
of about 250 Brown Pelican nests was noted at 
Devoe’s Bank, S. C. in mid-July. Single vagrants in 
Nevada and Arizona were noteworthy inland records. 
Outstanding was a colony of more than 600 at Bird 
Island, Calif. the end of June, with some still nesting 
by mid-July. 

Boobies —A Brown Booby in the Banana River, on 
the east coast of Florida, the end of June, was 
unusual, and another that has remained on the 
Imperial Refuge, Ariz. from September 1958 to the 
present time is remarkable. An exhausted Blue-faced 
Booby was found on Galveston Island, Tex. as a 
result of hurricane Debra in late July. 

Herons.—The nesting season for this group was 
on the whole good to excellent. So many reports 
were turned in that only exceptionally large rookeries, 
important range extensions and outstanding post- 
breeding incursions will be included here. However, 
anything new about the Cattle Egret, that highly 


“explosive’’ species, deserves detailed comment. The 
phenomenal number of about 880 Great White 
Herons, mostly in Florida Bay, was estimated from 
a plane in late June. Minnesota had a total of 36 
nesting colonies of Great Blue Herons, but the 
number of birds was not mentioned; near Port 
Clinton, Ohio, 600 pairs in one rookery was really 
outstanding. At the Brigantine Refuge, N. J. 128 
non-breeders in late Jume were unusual. The best 
count in twenty years of the Reddish Egret on the 
Texas coast was made at Green Island, where the 
nesting survey totaled 4000 birds—a real come-back. 
Although the Common Egret decreased slightly in a 
number of localities, including Louisiana, a total of 
over 3200 pairs was reported from that state. Two 
other localities showed good counts. A rookery in 
Ottawa Co., Ohio contained 125 pairs and another 
mixed heronry near San Rafael, Calif. had 40 pairs. 
However, it is the Snowy Egret which has shown an 
extraordinary increase in recent years, especially on 
the north Atlantic coast. A colony near Jones Beach, 
Long Island, doubled its population over 1958. The 
estimate this year was at least 100 nesting pairs. 
Potter claims that this species “is by far the most 
common heron nesting in coastal New Jersey” and 
counted 2000 leaving the Stone Harbor roost in 
early July, out of a total of 3000 herons of all 
species combined. On Long Island, at least, it great- 
ly outnumbers the Little Blue Heron, while twenty 
years ago the Snowy was a great rarity and the 
Little Blue was common. At a heronry in coastal 
Virginia 200 Snowy Egret nests were counted. In 
Arizona and New Mexico, in the California Swamp 
and the Bosque Refuge areas, 500 and 236 re- 
spectively were found in late July. Near San Rafael, 
Calif. 120 nested. The Louisiana Heron did ex- 
ceptionally well in Virginia with two colonies con- 
taining 50 pairs each. The phenomenal increase and 
spread of the Cattle Egret continues unabated, both 
as to nesting and sporadic occurrences. Eight dif- 
ferent individuals were reported from Massachusetts 
alone. The second nesting year for New Jersey was 
reported when young just out of the nest were being 
fed at Stone Harbor. The species increased in both 
of the Carolinas with 60 pairs found nesting near 
Charleston, S$. C. They were seen in Minnesota and 
Missouri, the first ever reported for the former 
state. In Louisiana, a total of 127 pairs was found 
in three localities. Nesting in Texas was confirmed 
when 10 nests were located. 

Ibises to Flamingos —According to Robert P. Allen, 
the Wood Ibis had its most successful nesting season 
in twenty years, raised water levels apparently being 
the chief factor. A special report on this and other 
waders is in preparation. At the Savannah Refuge 
in Georgia, 150 were reported, the largest concentra- 
tion ever, including many young birds, presumably 
from Florida nesting colonies. The final tabulations 
from Florida and Louisiana were not sent in at the 
close of the period, but it is expected that very large 
numbers nested. In Texas, several localities reported 
good concentrations. The two largest were at Peggy 
Lake with 380 birds and over 1500 at the Welder 
Refuge. A record number of 230 were reported from 
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the California Swamp in Arizona. The Glossy Ibis, 
like the Cattle Egret, is increasing and spreading 
northward on the Atlantic coast at a phenomenal 
rate. On Long Island, N. Y. they occurred in several 
places in numbers greater than ever before. A flock 
of 11 was noted near Jones Beach in mid-July and 
4 were present all spring and summer at the Jamaica 
Bay Refuge, but did not breed. In New Jersey they 
nested again at Stone Harbor, where 3 adults and 17 
young were found in late July. At least 8 were at the 
Brigantine Refuge during June. They did exceedingly 
well on the Carolina coast, with at least 100 nests 
near Charleston, S. C. As to its close relative, the 
White-faced Ibis, a really surprising discovery was 
that of 50 pairs nesting near the tip of the Mississippi 
River delta, over 200 miles east of its normal nesting 
range in southwestern Louisiana. The White Ibis, 
too, had a good year. First of all, one was collected 
in Nova Scotia in mid-July, the first record for that 
province, and another was seen in the Tinicum 
marshes near Philadelphia, Pa. for several days in 
early August—perhaps a first state record. In coastal 
South Carolina, it was estimated that between 6000 
and 7000 nested. At the Duck Rock, Fla. rookery 
about 80,000 were present in early August. Roseate 
Spoonbills made substantial gains also. While we 
do not know details of Florida nesting populations, 
they ranged northward in unusual numbers, 27 near 
Tampa during the first half of August and 38 on the 
Banana River at about the same time. In Louisiana, 
there was a total of 116 pairs in two localities. The 
increase of this species in Texas has been truly ex- 
traordinary. An estimate of 1200 birds at the Vingt’un 
Islands was more than double the 1950 population 
for the entire state. Another 900 individuals were 
located at eight other roosts. Finally, the California 
Swamp in southwestern Arizona attracted the in- 
credible total of 19 by mid-August. The small Am. 
Flamingo population in the Florida Bay area in- 
creased to 11 birds this summer and appears to have 
become established. 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—Treatment here will 
be by region rather than species in order to indicate 
and emphasize success and/or failure as to nesting. 
So many reports are at hand that only the out- 
standing ones will be included. In New York state, 
the Shoveler produced 4 broods near Massena and 
at least 11 young in the Jamaica Bay Refuge. At the 
latter place over 50 young Ruddy Ducks were raised. 
Shoveler and Ruddy Duck also nested at the Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J., one pair of the former, and 
approximately 15 pairs of the latter. The following 
ducks summered in Virginia and Maryland: Pintail, 
Green-winged Teal, Canvasback and both scaup. Seven- 
teen pairs of Gadwall and 8 Ruddy Ducks were 
present also, but definite nesting was not established. 
The Ruddy Duck nested for the first time in South 
Carolina when two pairs with young were found on 
Bull’s Island. A remarkable variety of ducks spent 
most or part of the summer in Florida: Mallard, 
Gadwall, both teal, Am. Widgeon, Redhead, Greater 
Scaup, Surf Scoter and Red-breasted Merganser. A 
good breeding season was reported for the ‘Western 
Great Lakes Region” where the ponds and sloughs 
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were not dried up as they were farther west in the 
Dakotas. Most species had success, notably Blue. 
winged Teal, but Redhead and Canvasback were ip 
reduced numbers. A summering Snow Goose at the 
Squaw Creek Refuge in Missouri was unprecedented. 
Wood Ducks produced nearly 75 per cent more 
young over 1958 at the Chautauqua Refuge in 
Illinois. A notable concentration of 125 Mottled 
Ducks appeared in New Orleans, La. in late July 
where the species is excessively rare. The Blue-winged 
Teal, only an occasional breeder in Louisiana, was 
locally common this season, apearing at several new 
localities for the first time. For the exceedingly poor 
breeding season in the “Northern Great Plains 
Region,” the reader should note Krause’s excellent 
detailed summary. The prolonged drought in the 
“heart” of the waterfowl nesting area is a sad story 
indeed with few bright spots to cheer us. One of the 
few species to have had a “good” nesting season in 
most sections of the country, the Blue-winged Teal, 
bred in unusually large numbers along the Texas 
coast. Black-bellied and Fulvous Tree Ducks again 
nested in southern Texas, but in lesser numbers than 
in recent years. Another detailed report, that of 
Rogers, for the “Northern Rocky Mountain-Inter- 
mountain Region’’ should be read for the various 
trends there. Outstanding were about 40,000 Am. 
Widgeon and 50,000 Redhead that appeared in the 
Red Rock Lakes area in Montana, the second week 
in June. Out of a concentration of more than 247,000 
ducks at the Bear River Marshes, Utah, in early 
August, 176,000 were Pintail. Nineteen of this species 
in early July in southern Arizona, south of the 
breeding range, was unusual. In coastal Alaska two 
pairs of Trumpeter Swans and up to 40 White-fronted 
Geese were noteworthy nesting records. In southern 
California a number of non-breeding, summering 
waterfowl was noted. Three Black Brant and all three 
scoters were present along the coast at various times. 
Flocks of over 200 Surf Scoters and up to 75 White- 
winged Scoters were reported. 

Hawks.—Several species in this group deserve spe- 
cial mention. Near Fresno, Calif. no fewer than 19 
California Condors were reported the end of May. 
In Florida noteworthy concentrations of Swallow- 
tailed and Mississippi Kites were a feature this 
summer; 94 of the former at Lake Okeechobee in 
mid-July, and in two different areas in north Florida, 
29 and 18 of the latter species. The Red-tailed Hawk 
did especially well in Illinois, the fantastic total of 
70 nests in the Rockford area alone producing young. 
They were common also in Saskatchewan and the 
Black Hills of South Dakota. Near Regina, Sask. a 
truly fine variety of other species was recorded. The 
following nests were located: 7 Ferruginous Hawks, 
5 Golden Eagles, 15 Prairie Falcons and 7 Pigeon 
Hawks. This is a really excellent piece of field 
work. The Bald Eagle had its ups and downs this 
past season and a detailed report is in order. In 
southern New Jersey only “one eagle out of 8 nests 
observed was raised.” More than 200 summered near 
Florida Bay. An increase was noted in the ‘Western 
Great Lakes Region,” with at least two successful 
nestings in Minnesota, one in Wisconsin and several 
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‘hers on Lake of the Woods, Ontario. Of 14 nests 
found in Ohio, “4 produced young, 6 failed, and the 
fate of 4 was undetermined.” 

Gallinaceous Birds—As many as 14 broods of 
White-tailed Ptarmigan were found in Glacier Park, 
Mont. The Greater and Lesser Prairie Chickens did 
remarkably well in Oklahoma. Sage Grouse were 
estimated at 1000 in Red Rock Lakes, Mont. this 
summer, but the Sharp-tailed Grouse suffered serious 
set-backs in North Dakota where high losses of males 
were reported, although they increased slightly near 
La Creek Refuge, S. Dak. this year. Bobwhites, Scaled 
Quails and Wild Turkeys had a very successful 
summer over much of Oklahoma and Texas. Gambel’s 
Quail, too, did well in parts of Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona. However, in southern California, due 
»o the extreme drought, they were forced to urban 
areas and higher altitudes where conditions were 
not so severe—this was true also of the California 
Quail. 

Cranes, Rails, Coots——The Sandhill Cranes were 
estimated at 400 in mid-June at Red Rock Lakes, 
Mont. Hurricane Debra, which hit the Texas coast 
on July 24, caused much flooding of marshes and 
no fewer than 112 King and Clapper Rails were 
found standing on the side of the highway south 
of La Marque. Many had broken wings and legs, 
and others were completely exhausted. Am. Coots 
have been increasing along the Atlantic coast in 
recent years as nesting birds. At the Jamaica Bay 
Refuge on Long Island at least 25 pairs hatched 
young, where only 2 or 3 pairs were present in 1958. 
The Brigantine Refuge in New Jersey had a popula- 
tion of 66 adults with 8 broods totaling 35 young, 
a substantial increase over last year. Several were 
found nesting for the first time in South Carolina. 
Also noteworthy was a count of 22 nests near Houston, 
Tex. 

Shorebirds —This group may be separated into 
three convenient categories: nesting, migratory, and 
summering populations. Treatment by region rather 
than by species will avoid much duplication of 
localities. In Minnesota, numerous nests of Upland 
Plover and Marbled Godwit were located in the 
prairie regions. Several nests of Am. Avocets were 
found, which appear to be the first recent records 
for the state. The 4.0.U. Check-list cites former 
nesting for Traverse County in the western portion. 
It is thought that drought conditions farther west 
may have had an effect on these birds breeding this 
tar east. A noteworthy find was that of 9 nests of 
Wilson's Phalarope on some cinder flats on the 
south side of Chicago. This represents a recent record 
tor Illinois where this species had formerly nested. 
At the La Creek Refuge in South Dakota, Long-billed 
Curlews nested locally and by late July flocks up 
to 100 could be seen. Am. Avocets had a highly 
successful nesting season at Long Lake Refuge in 
North Dakota—about 3000 having concentrated there 
in early August. In southern California, large num- 
bers of Am. Avocets and Black-necked Stilts were 
tound breeding in four different areas. Noteworthy 
also were 10 pairs of Black Oystercatchers near Morro 
Bay. As to migration, a concentration of 10,000 


Northern Phalaropes on Great Salt Lake, Utah in 
early August is truly phenomenal but not unprece- 
dented. As Scott rightly says: “They do not all 
migrate down the coasts by any means.”’ 

The shorebirds, perhaps more than any other group 
of birds, together with their close relatives the gulls 
and terns summer far south of their nesting grounds. 
Certain species remain during the summer months 
either in flocks or singly; wvz., Semipalmated and 
Black-bellied Plover, Surfbird, Ruddy Turnstone, 
Whimbrel, Spotted Sandpiper, Willet, both yellow- 
legs, Knot, Dunlin, Least, Semipalmated and Western 
Sandpipers, Marbled Godwit and Sanderling; also 
Ring-billed, Laughing and Franklin's Gulls and 
Royal, Sandwich and Black Terns. The vast majority 
of these, some in considerable numbers, summer not 
only as far south as Panama, but well into South 
America. The few exceptions are the Knot, Dunlin 
and Ring-billed Gull, and these three summer oc- 
casionally in the southern states and even in Mexico. 
From the foregoing remarks, therefore, how can 
one interpret whether the reports represent “latest 
spring departures” or “earliest fall arrivals?” It is 
highly probable that some are birds that never mi- 
grated to the nesting grounds. At a matter of fact, 
at the risk of generalizing, fewer summering species 
and individuals are reported the farther north one 
goes. Conversely, more species, and certainly more 
individuals, are found the farther one progresses 
into the tropics. 

This summer there were a great variety and number 
of shorebirds, particularly on the coasts of Florida 
and Louisiana. In Florida, Long-billed Curlew at 
Flamingo, Cape Canaveral and Tampa; 6 Whimbrel 
at Lake Ingraham on June 8, and perhaps the same 
or others there later (fide Park Ranger); Spotted 
Sandpiper at Bahia Honda Key on June 11, and 
another at Pensacola on July 4; several Western 
Sandpipers on the lower Keys, July 2 and 3. The 
writer saw 12 Marbled Godwits at Flamingo on 
July 20, which were reported in the vicinity several 
weeks previously by the Park Ranger, S. Schiffman. 
Finally, there was a flock of 27 Am. Avocets in full 
breeding plumage at Flamingo, June 19, and 4 others 
at Key West on July 27. In Louisiana, however, 
the Whimbrels reported on July 30 may have been 
genuine migrants, as this species is a notably early 
fall migrant. The same may be true of the late July 
Piping Plovers and Wilson’s Phalarope. On the 
Pacific coast, and also in other western areas, a 
number of shorebirds which may well have lingered 
through part of the season were reported at ‘‘extreme 
dates.” For instance, in this category were: 7 Greater 
and several Lesser Yellowlegs at Reardan, Wash. on 
June 26: Baird’s Sandpiper, 2 at Calgary, Alta. on 
June 12 and 5 at Missoula, Mont. on July 8; Black- 
bellied Plover, 20 near San Francisco on June 20. 

Jaegers to Skimmers.—Summary by region: Little 
Gulls were recorded in Massachusetts at two localities ; 
1 at Nauset in late July and 1 at Newburyport in 
early August. An estimated gathering of 10,000 
Common Terns and 1000 Roseate Terns were at 
Nauset in mid-August. Gull-billed Terns nested for 
the first time in Delaware near Fenwick Island in 
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mid-July where 12 birds, including 6 young, were 
seen. Two spent most of the summer at the Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J., but no nesting was observed. 
At the same locality, on July 22, an adult Forster's 
Tern was feeding a young bird. It is now sure they 
actually nested here for a first breeding record for 
New Jersey has been secured. It was found that 
at least eight pair of these birds nested in area. 
The occurrence of Sooty Terns on the coast of North 
Carolina is unusual at any time. Two were photo- 
graphed here and were present in late June and 
early July, but nesting evidence was lacking. As with 
the shorebirds, various gulls and terns may have 
summered along the Florida coast. In this category 
were the Great Black-backed and Ring-billed Gulls 
and the Black Tern. However, 243 Forster's Terns, 
on July 4 at Alligator Point, may have been recent 
arrivals from a northern or western breeding colony. 
Certain nesting species did very well on the Dry 
Tortugas—estimates of 225 pairs of Roseate Terns, 
75,000 Sooty Terns and 2000 Noddy Terns being 
recorded. Two stray Bridled Terns were reported 
six miles off Marathon in the Keys in late June. 
An injured Pomarine Jaeger was caught at Santa 
Rosa Island, Fla. in mid-July. This is an unusual 
record for this season. In Arkansas, a great increase 
of Least Tern nests was noted over the first nesting 
in 1958, which was unsuccessful. This year at least 
6 nests and 16 adults were observed. A flock of about 
1200 Franklin’s Gulls on July 11 on a lake in 
Colorado was unprecedented for this date. The 
species has not been recorded as nesting in this 
state. Nesting gulls, terns and skimmers fared poorly 


on the Texas coast due to abnormally high tides in 
late May and early June, and after trying to nest 
again, hurricane Debra finished them for good. A 
concentration of about 1000 Ring-billed Gulls at 
Lenore Lake, Wash., in mid-July was unusual. The 


small colony of Laughing Gulls, established at 
Salton Sea in southeastern California (remarkable in 
that it is the only recorded inland nesting occurrence 
anywhere) seems to have come to an end as not one 
bird was seen there this year. Nearly 50 pairs of 
Gull-billed Terns nested at this place. Perhaps the 
outstanding event of the season in southern Cali- 
fornia was the enormous number of Elegant Terns 
that appeared along the coast. Small flocks were 
noted at various localities and by late July more 
than 2500 had assembled at Point Mugu and more 
than 1800 arrived at Playa del Rey in August. Most 
important, however, was the first reported nesting 
within the United States when 31 nests were counted 
near San Diego in June. 

Pigeons and Doves.—At least 188 White-crowned 
Pigeons were counted in early July during a survey 
in south Florida. The introduced Ringed Turtle 
Dove, which has been doing well in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., may also become established in the Miami area 
—as 4 were seen there early in July. The White- 
winged Dove, rare in Florida at any season, was 
found in two widely separated areas, single indi- 
viduals in each case. This species increased more than 
38 per cent over 1958 in the Rio Grande Valley, 
Tex., where an intensive survey revealed the stu- 
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pendous figure of 338,000 birds. About 100 White. 
fronted Doves, including young, were banded at 
the Santa Ana Refuge. Perhaps due to the extensive 
drought, Band-tailed Pigeons, normally inhabitants of 
montane areas, were found in the lowland districts 
of California—even nesting in such places as Los 
Angeles and Alhambra. 

Cuckoos and Owls.—The report of two Yellow. 
billed Cuckoos near Polson, Mont. in early July was 
one of the very few records for that state. The 
nesting of the Smooth-billed Ani at West Palm 
Beach, Fla. in mid-July was the northernmost record 
for this species. Burrowing Owls did very well in 
two widely separated areas. A high count of 28, 
including young, were noted at Hollywood, Fla. at 
the beginning of the season. Near Milpitas, Calif. 16 
were found in mid-June. 

Hummingbirds Unusual was a_ Black-chinned 
Hummingbird that summered near Oklahoma City. 
The bird, which had a broken bill, came regularly 
to feeders. This species is rare in Oklahoma. Also 
noteworthy is a breeding pair of Buff-bellied Hum- 
mingbirds near San Benito, Tex. in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley. In California, between 2000 and 3000 
hummingbirds were observed feeding in flowering 
meadows near Silv r Lake, Amador County. Unfortu- 
nately the species were not stated. Both the Rufous and 
Allen’s Hummingbirds were reported in great abun- 
dance during mid-summer in southern California. 
Two nests of Rivoli’s Hummingbird were found in 
the Guadalupe Mountains, one on the Arizona side, 
the other on the New Mexico side. The A.0.U. 
Check-List does not list this species as breeding in 
these mountains. The best discovery, however, was 
a nest of the Violet-crowned Hummingbird (Amazilia 
verticalis) in the same mountains in late June. This 
is the first reported breeding in the United States. 
It is a Mexican species, ranging from Sonora to 
Chiapas and is casual in southern Arizona. 

Becards and Flycatchers—At least three different 
nests of the Rose-throated Becard were found in 
extreme southern Texas, one south of Mission, and 
the other two at the Bentsen-Rio Grande Valley State 
Park. Six dead Yellow-bellied Flycatchers were picked 
up at the base of the tower on Mount Greylock, 
Mass., date not stated. The nest of a Traill’s Fly- 
catcher, found in the District of Columbia, is not 
only new for the area, but is the most southerly 
record along the coastal plain. A most remarkable 
bit of field work was the locating of 34 nests of this 
species in the Cariboo area of southern British 
Columbia by a single observer! Two pairs of Ver- 
milion Flycatchers nested at Amarillo, Tex., the first 
time it has bred in the Panhandle. A male of this 
species was seen in late June at Fort Totten, N. Dak., 
the first ever reported for the state. Most extraordi- 
nary, however, was the Kiskadee Flycatcher at San 
Jose, Calif., first seen in November 1957, and still 
present up to early June 1959. This species, which 
rarely gets farther north than the Mexican border, 1s 
the first ever recorded in California. A full account 
of this may be found in a recent issue of The Condor. 
A year ago, the Thick-billed Kingbird was added to 
the United States list from southern Arizona (see 
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Audubon Field Notes, 1958 Nesting Season). This 
vear 2 nests were discovered in the same area. 
 Swallows.—Aaron Bagg has compiled an extremely 
etailed and meticulous report on the disastrous 
nesting season in New England of Tree Swallows 
and, to a lesser degree, Barn Swallows. This report 
must be read to realize the widespread losses which 
occurred. According to Bagg and Nichols, every New 
England state, with the possible exception of Con- 
necticut, had some Tree Swallow mortality. Briefly, 
adverse weather commencing in mid-June was the 
direct cause. Cloudy, cold and wet conditions pre- 
vailed and nestlings were unable to receive the 
proper insect food. In some areas, rain fell part or 
all of each day for a period of over two weeks, thus 
making it impossible for the adults to obtain flying 
insects for the young. Delayed nestings fared better. 
At the end of his summary, Bagg concludes: ‘Finally, 
it should be pointed out that Tree Swallows have 
suffered significantly from the weather twice in 
less than two years: 
of the winter of 1957-58, and (2) in June 1959 
in New England.”’ A discussion of the Barn Swallow 
in Florida may be found in that regional report. 
Speculation as to whether the species bred or were 
north or south bound migrants is raised. Isn't it 
possible that, im some of the instances mentioned, 
they were neither nesting nor migrating, but summer- 
ing? The fact that the species may not have been 
“seen” between late June and early July is not proof 
that they did not occur. 

Thrashers, Thrushes, Gnatcatchers and Phainopepla. 
—The northernmost breeding record of the Long- 
billed Thrasher was furnished by a pair that produced 
three broods at San Antonio, Tex. A very fine piece 
of field work was accomplished when one person, 
who had erected 100 boxes for Eastern Bluebirds, 
reported that a total of nearly 300 young were 
fledged, an 80 per cent increase over 1958. This took 
place at Warren, Pa. Due to the excessively dry 
conditions that existed in southern California a 
number of desert and mountain species moved into 
the foothills and towns. This was true of the Robin 
which normally nests in the mountains in this area 
but was reported from within Los Angeles city 
limits. The Phainopepla of desert lowlands was 
found in the foothills and canyons. Perhaps the first 
successful nesting record of the Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher in Connecticut was established at Westport, 
where 3 young were seen. 

Starling.—This species continues to increase in num- 
bers and extend its nesting range, particularly in the 
Southwest. In Oklahoma and Texas, Starlings have 
greatly increased at Stillwater and Amarillo and 


(1) in the “Florida freezes’’’ 


bred at Dallas for the first time. They nested as far 
south as Cove, near Galveston. A good many bred in 
the Yuma, Ariz. area and in the same state increased 
greatly in Maricopa County. The species has even 
reached extreme southern California at San Diego. 

Warblers —Three breeding species, reported as 
“new" to Minnesota, were found in the Superior 
National Forest in late June: the Tennessee, Cape 
May and Bay-breasted Warblers. However, The A.0.U. 
Check-List mentions all three as nesting in that 
state. The first Hooded Warbler ever reported from 
Wyoming was seen at Laramie in early June, and 
the first Kentucky Warbler from Arizona was found 
freshly dead in the Huachuca Mountains in late 
May. It is now preserved in the University of 
Arizona. 

Blackbirds —A pair of Bobolinks with young at 
North Wilkesboro, N. C. in early June, is the first 
nesting for North Carolina and the southernmost 
record. This is far south of its nearest listed breeding 
range of West Virginia, Maryland and New Jersey. 
The Brown-headed Cowbird bred for the second time 
in northwestern Florida in the Pensacola area. The 
first breeding Florida record was in 1958. Several 
Bronzed Cowbirds reported from the Guadalupe 
Mountains, N. Mex., are said to represent the first 
record for the state. However, the Check-List men- 
tions its occurrence there. ° 

Finches —The Indigo Bunting was unknown in 
summer in the New Orleans, La. area three years 
ago (1956). This year it was estimated that 100 
pairs nested in the city limits alone, a phenomenal 
increase. The Evening Grosbeak now nests east to 
Maine. This past summer, it was reported as nesting 
in several places in both New Hampshire and Maine, 
representing an eastward range extension within the 
last year or two. The House Finch also has increased 
and spread since its introduction on Long Island, 
N. Y., some twelve years ago. It was found here 
this summer as far east as the town of Brookhaven. 
In southwestern Connecticut, where it has become 
established more recently, at least three pairs bred 
in New Canaan. The species also extended eastward 
in Texas farther than previously recorded. Four 
Lawrence’s Goldfinches, one of which was collected, 
near Silver City, N. Mex. in early July, represent 
the first summer record east of California. Lark 
Buntings were reported as abundant in the Dakotas, 
the best year since the early 1940's. A female of this 
species was well seen by several observers at the 
Jamaica Bay Refuge, Long Island, on June 6. A 
Le Conte’s Sparrow was collected in the Cariboo 
section of British Columbia, the first record for that 
province. 








WINTER BIRD-POPULATION STUDY 


Are you planning to take one this winter? 


Instructions may be obtained from: 
Miss Elizabeth S. Manning 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 











REGIONAL REPORTS 


Nesting Season 


June 1 to August 15, 1959 


NORTHEASTERN MARITIME REGION.— 
“Condition of Tree Swallow colony on June 7: 
nest boxes with nestlings, 21; mest boxes with eggs, 
6. Condition of colony 
on June 18: nest boxes 
with all nestlings dead, 
21; boxes from which 
eggs had been removed 
(probably by House 
Wrens), 4; boxes with 
eggs deserted, 2; number 
of dead nestlings, 104; 
number of dead adults 
found, 1 female.” 

So wrote Lawrence B. 
Chapman, of Princeton, 
Mass., who added that 
the average temperature 
during June 14-17 ranged 
between 47.5° and 52.5°. 
Writing on July 11, 
Prof. Chapman said: ‘On 
and after June 20 many 
swallows returned to the nesting area. Among these 
were 16 of the banded breeding males and 10 females; 
these were checked by their colored bands. Many of 
the swallows went to the nest boxes from time to 
time, and in some cases a very small amount of 
hay was carried into the boxes. However, only 4 
pairs have nested since June 20, with egg counts 
of 2, 4, 4, and 5. In checking the incubating females, 
it was found that two were among the known original 
breeders, and two were unbanded birds. Practically 
all of the swallows except the breeding birds dis- 
appeared around July 7.” 

In interesting contrast, Dr. Charles E. Huntington, 
Director of the Bowdoin Scientific Station,. Kent 
Island, Grand Manan, N. B., reported on July 25: 
“Our Tree Swallows at Kent Island seem to have 
suffered less than those farther west and south during 
June, probably because they were less advanced in 
their nesting. On June 16, in the middle of the 
rainy period, the eggs had hatched in 7 out of 15 
nests examined. Thus the food demands were still 
light during this period. By July 3, we had banded 
105 nestling Tree Swallows in 20 of the 30 occupied 
boxes of a total of 61 available boxes. One of the 
30 was deserted before the rainy period, but I know 
of none being deserted during it.” 

Normally, in the third week of June, Boston's 
average temperature is 67.5°. In 1959, Boston’s daily 
average temperatures for the period of June 14-19, 
meiusive, were: 545°, $1.5°, 55°, 55°, 60°, 
54.5°. At Portland, Me., where the normal average 
temperature during June 14-19 is 62.3°, the 1959 
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average temperature for that period was 52.3°—a 
reading which not only is exactly 10° below the nor- 
mal average, but also is only 1.1° above the average 
normal minimum for those dates, according to Charles 
B. Fobes, of the Portland Weather Bureau Office, who 
remarked, in the Maine Field Observer: ‘Along the 
coastal lowland and the central section of Maine, June 
will be remembered for its cloudy, wet, cold weather. 
At Portland, June had 24 cloudy days, equaled only 
once since 1878. It was also the coldest June since 
1918. Measurable rain fell on 18 days.” The general 
weather situation in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusetts was described as follows, in the New 
England Weekly Weather and Crop Bulletin: “A 
period of rainy and very cool weather came to an 
end on the 19th. For 6 days, and at some stations, 7 
consecutive days, the mercury failed to reach 70°, 
and daily maxima were generally in the 50’s or low 
60's. Daily minima were in the 40's and 50's. Rain 
fell daily with substantial totals for the period over 
the entire section [ranging] to nearly 5 inches in parts 
of Maine. A somewhat comparable cool-wet period 
had not occurred in June since a 7-day period, the 
7th-13th, in 1948. At Boston a substantially longer 
cool-wet, 11-day, period occurred in June 1903.” 
Mention of the cool-wet period in June 1903 
brings to mind the great mortality among such aerial 
insect-eaters as swallows, martins, and swifts, at that 
time, in Massachusetts, as was chronicled in fine detail 
by E. H. Forbush (‘Destruction of Birds by the 
Elements in 1903-04.” Fifty-first Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 1904, 
pp. 457-503). Within certain areas of eastern Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Maine, and depending 
on the relation of the timing of the cool, wet weather 
to the stage of the breeding cycle, the mortality 
among swallows, martins, swifts, nighthawks, and 
Whip-poor-wills in June 1959 must have been com- 
parable to that in June 1903—according to reports 
kindly provided by a number of observers, particularly 
including James Baird, William Drury, Mrs. Vera 
Hebert, Allen H. Morgan, and Christopher Packard. 
For example, Morgan forwarded the details of Tree 
Swallow disaster in 12 nest-boxes in Lincoln, Mass., 
as reported to him by Winthrop Harrington: total 
boxes occupied, 12; total eggs laid, 71; number of 
eggs or young removed (cause unknown), 12; eggs 
removed by House Wrens, 5; number of infertile 
eggs, 5; total number of eggs hatched, 49; number 
of young leaving nest, 5; number of young found 
dead, 44; number of adults found dead, 1 female 
(found with 6 nearly full-grown young). This report 
concludes: “The total number of adults was ap- 
parently reduced from 24 to 12. The nests were 
cleaned out, but after 4 days the adults had all left 
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the area.”” In Dover, Mass., approximately 55 dead 
young Tree Swallows were reported (Amelia Pea- 
body). In North Andover, Mass., Tree Swallow nest- 
ing was almost a complete failure; many dead young 
were found in boxes (Oscar Root). At a locality on 
Cape Cod, 3 boxes had 4 or more dead nestling Tree 
Swallows and 1 live bird; in one box all young were 
alive (these nestlings being much younger than the 
dead ones in other boxes). 

Summarizing the situation in New Hampshire, Mrs. 
Hebert wrote: ‘Mass mortality of nestling swallows, 
and probably some adults, resulted from the solid 
week of hard rain, June 13-20. Not only did it rain, 
but in the mountains 2 inches of snow fell on June 
14 at Cannon Mountain, and there were 4 inches of 
snow, June 16, on Mount Washington.” Specifically, 
Mrs. Hebert reported: ‘Tree Swallows: terrific loss 
in June rains in New Hampshire; though copulation 
again occurred, few nesting sites were available, re- 
sulting in few young in those second attempts; Bank 
Swallows: complete wipe-out of certain colonies, but 
some birds re-nested successfully; Barn Swallows: 
some re-nesting after June rains; fear greater loss of 
adults in this species; Cliff Swallows: re-nested suc- 
cessfully; Purple Martin: re-nested in most places 
where houses had been cleared of dead young.”’ Mrs. 
Hebert added: ‘“‘Chimney Swifts, Common Nighthawks 
and Whip-poor-wills appeared to suffer even greater 
effects.” 

In Maine, Christopher Packard wrote in the Maine 
Field Observer: “Certainly the most outstanding and 
tragic event of the month was the severe mortality 
to swallows, swifts, and nighthawks.”’ Reports reach- 
ing Mr. Packard included: over 70 dead Barn Swal- 
lows found in the Wiscasset area; over 30 young Barn 
Swallows found dead in one barn in Limerick; 79 
dead swallows at one farm in North Leeds. A longer 
report, from Helene Decker, of North Bridgton, Me., 
gave the following data on 20 nesting boxes inspected 
on June 20: 1 box unoccupied; 2 boxes had been 
occupied by Eastern Bluebirds, whose young had 
already left the nest; 3 boxes contained Tree Swallow 
eggs; the other 14 boxes contained dead Tree Swallow 
nestlings, a total of 71 young birds. The broods 
varied from 3 to 6 nestlings to a box; most of them 
were still naked or in the pinfeather stage, although 
one or two broods were well-feathered. From Chap- 
man’s Camp, near Patten, Me., well up on the East 

ranch of the Penobscot River, Mrs. Alma Chapman 
wrote: “We had about 25 pairs of Tree Swallows 
nesting in this area. The majority of them nest in old 
Downy Woodpecker and Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
nests of which there seems to be an ample amount, but 
for our own pleasure we have 6 boxes erected for 
them here in the camp yard. Out of those 6 nests, 4 
pairs managed to bring their young up because they 
nested earlier. (On the 13th of May the Tree Swal- 
lows were lining their nests with white feathers I was 
tossing for them.) The other two nests lost their newly 
hatched young on the 15th and 16th of June because 
of the rain and lack of feed. They threw the starved 
nestlings (8) out of the nests. These two pairs did 
start second broods, and the young are about ready 
to leave now—July 19.” 


Despite the fact that the weather in the Bay of 
Fundy area, on the one hand, and in the vicinity 
of Cape Cod, on the other, was virtually as poor as 
it was in other parts of the coastal Northeast, the 
nesting Tree Swallows appear to have fared better 
in those areas. As already mentioned, Dr. Huntington 
reported that the Tree Swallows on Kent Island, 
Grand Manan, “‘suffered less than those farther west 
and south . . . probably because they were less ad- 
vanced in their nesting.”” From West Middle Sable, 
Shelburne Co., N. S., Dr. Harrison Lewis wrote 
that, although the period of June 1-July 16 was 
unusually cool and wet, each of his 4 Tree Swallow 
boxes had been used this year, with no mortality of 
nestlings, and that a pair of Barn Swallows at his 
home raised two broods, which left the nest on 
July 1 and Aug. 17, respectively. In New Bruns- 
wick, W. Austin Squires had “no personal knowledge 
of swallow mortality due to cold weather.” Writing 
on July 30, Squires added: “Martin colonies appear 
flourishing between Saint John and Fredericton, and 
between Fredericton and St. Stephen. However, for 
20 miles along Grand Lake, where last year you 
couldn’t get out of sight of martins, I saw only one 
or two on July 26th.” Mr. Squires relayed the report 
of a pair of Barn Swallows which, during the cold 
spell in June, robbed cobwebs of insects when few | 
were in the air; the brood survived. This report 
brings up the fact that the adaptability of swallows 
was highly variable during the adverse weather. While 
B. Bartram Cadbury mentioned observations of swal- 
lows “even going down onto the beach and picking 
up sand fleas from the seaweed” in the vicinity of 
Muscongus Bay, Me., Christopher Packard wrote that 
“the swallows about my own home, near Brunswick, 
Me., were apparently starved, though my land runs 
down to a tidal inlet; these swallows do not normally 
feed on the marshes, and during the cold, wet period 
they apparently did not adapt themselves.” 

The colony of Tree Swallows at Wellfleet, Mass., 
on Cape Cod, had eggs and new young at the end 
of the period of bad weather, according to Dr. Wil- 
liam Drury, who commented: “One reason I would 
suggest for success in Cape Cod swallows is that 
they were incubating, not feeding young; the differ- 
ence in food requirement of incubating adults vs. 
two adults working to feed 3-5 three-week-old young 
is tremendous! Also, the non-incubator can go farther 
for food.” In Rhode Island, Baird reported some 
Tree Swallow mortality, “although most of my Tree 
Swallows had gotten the young off the nest the week 
before the rains started.” Baird added: ‘Rough- 
winged Swallows were hard hit, though; in the two 
nests I checked, eggs were deserted in one, and there 
was only one young left alive out of three in the 
other.” 

Through the kindness of Allen Morgan, we have 
detailed information on the fate of Purple Martins 
at colonies in Carver and Middleboro, in southeastern 
Massachusetts. Mr. Morgan was carrying on a special 
martin project, and had placed 9 four-cell boxes in 
5 different colonies. On July 9 he reported as 
follows: colony 1, Carver, Mass.: An estimated 60 
pairs had been present before the bad weather. As of 
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July 8, only 2 adults had been seen since July 1 by 
the owner, who had picked up 20 adults dead or 
dying during the bad weather. Inspection of boxes 
revealed many dead inside. Only 1 female seen 
alive. Local adult Barn and Tree Swallows have 
survived, but no young birds seen with them. Colony 
2, Middleboro, Mass.: Out of what had been a 
colony of 60-70 pairs, a maximum of 9 adult martins 
remained. One box opened on July 8: no dead adults 
found, but all nests deserted (eggs, no young). 
Colony 3, Carver, Mass.: This colony, which had had 
an estimated 10 pairs, was greatly reduced. Quite a 
few dead adults found by the owner. Inspection of 
one nest revealed 5 eggs and a dead adult male. 
Colony 4, Carver, Mass.: Colony of 20 pairs greatly 
reduced. Morgan’s box contained 2 nests with 6 and 
7 eggs, respectively, both abandoned. Colony 5, 
Middleboro, Mass.: This colony, of an estimated 
50-60 pairs, essentially unchanged! Only one pair 
known to have died. Morgan’s 3 boxes contained 
only 1 nest, with 3 eggs, on June 23; on July 8, 
three healthy young being fed by adults. A pair of 
Tree Swallows, in this colony, successfully raised a 
brood. 

In New Hampshire, Mrs. Hebert reported that 
martins re-nested in most places where the houses had 
been cleared of dead young. In Maine, however, 
Packard received reports indicating that martin colonies 
were wiped out in the Bangor area, while 9 nests, 
containing 25 eggs, were abandoned at a colony in 
Nobleboro, with 4 adult females and 2 adult males 
found dead, according to Mrs. Whiting Washington, 
of North Edgecomb, who added: “My Barn Swallows 
(8 instead of 20 originally present) have had a 


second brood; the first all appeared to have died. My 


Chimney Swifts apparently died also.’’ Mrs. Floyd 
Stetson, in North Leeds, Me., wrote: “Near continual 
rainfall from June 12 to 20 caused the death, due to 
starvation, of a great many swallows, martins, and 
swifts over a wide area in Androscoggin County. At 
one farm alone 79 dead birds were found. On this 
farm are six 16-apartment martin houses, and for 
three days no martins at all were seen. However, 17 
have returned, also a few Barn Swallows, Tree Swal- 
lows, and Chimney Swifts. At my own home no 
martins survived.” 

As the summer wore on into July and August, it 
became evident that, in Maine, at least, the Barn 
Swallows and, more especially, the Cliff Swallows 
had re-nested fairly successfully. But Tree Swallows 
and Chimney Swifts were decidedly scarce over wide 
areas. On the Maine coast, in Lincoln County, Bagg 
saw no Tree Swallows at all in July, nor any in 
August until the 20th, when Trees constituted a 
high proportion of 727 swallows observed migrating 
southwestward along the coast. In Massachusetts, some 
Tree Swallows raised second broods in July, and at 
the Great Meadows Refuge, in Concord, 1000 were 
estimated on July 24, while 760 occupied nests of 
Bank Swallows were found on Plum Island, Mass. 
Finally, it should be pointed out that Tree Swallows 
have suffered significantly from the weather twice in 
less than two years: (1) in the “Florida freezes” 
of the winter of 1957-58, and (2) in June, 1959, 
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in New England. 

DDT Poisoning——During July and early August, 
11 Common Terns, dead or dying, were brought in 
to James Baird, Norman Bird Sanctuary, Middle. 
town, R. I. From the behavior of the dying birds 
(tremors, lack of coordination, inability to fly), Baird 
judged that the terns were suffering from secondary 
insecticide poisoning from having fed on minnows 
in tidal creeks and bays adjacent to marshes which had 
been sprayed for mosquitoes. Five of the dead terns 
were sent, by Allen Morgan, to the University of 
Massachusetts for analysis. The ensuing report re. 
vealed “200 parts per million of DDT in the pooled 
livers of the terns. These findings fully confirm your 
suspicion of DDT being the cause of mortality in 
the specimens.” Baird states that 3 of these 5 terns 
had been banded—“‘a remarkably high proportion and 
indicative of even higher losses; the only one I have 
heard from so far was banded in 1954 at Ram Island. 
Mattapoissett, Mass., by the Austins.” In commenting 
on this, Dr. Oliver L. Austin, Jr., writes: “The news 
of terns being killed by eating insecticide-poisoned 
fish is disturbing indeed. It is the first I have heard 
of it, and we have no previous records of it to my 
knowledge in our files.” 

Predation —To strike a happier note, it is pleasant 
to report that there appears to be no serious predation 
by Great Black-backed Gulls (which have increased 
greatly in the Northeast) on either the eggs or 
ducklings of the Common Eider (which also is in- 
creasing on the Maine coast, in the Grand Manan 
area, and in Nova Scotia, according to B. Bartram 
Cadbury, Dr. Charles Huntington, and Dr. Harrison 
F. Lewis, reporting on those respective areas). Indeed, 
Mr, Cadbury writes: “There seems to be no serious 
predation of Black-backed Gulls on eider ducks, 
which continue to increase in the Muscongus Bay 
area of Maine, with the result that we have seen 
flocks of several thousand off the Egg Rocks.” From 
Kent Island, Grand Manan, Dr. Huntington writes: 
“Certainly the increase in Black-backed Gulls has not 
prevented the eiders from increasing, too. Our eider 
duck population here seems to be thriving, with more 
of them than ever before, nesting a bit earlier, per- 
haps, than last year, and very successfully, too.” Dr. 
Lewis led an investigation into possible predation 
by Black-backed Gulls on eiders, in eastern Nova 
Scotia, in June 1959. As a result of this investigation, 
Dr. Lewis concluded that such “predation is not 
sufficiently frequent in Nova Scotia to produce a 
substantial or significant effect on the eider popula- 
tion’’ which “it is generally agreed . . . is increasing 
in numbers, year by year.” 

Parasitism.—Returning to the pessimistic side, it is 
unpleasant to report that the Brown-headed Cowbird 
is increasing in Maine, even in the coniferous coastal 
belt, including the islands, where, moreover, young 
cowbirds were observed being fed by warbler hosts 
in areas of Lincoln County where no farming is being 
carried on in the immediate vicinity, but where stands 
of spruce are interspersed with deciduous scrub, or 
on islands that not only are uninhabited, but also 
are fairly remote from farming areas. The situation 
is of interest in connection with the following in- 
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formation very kindly provided by Harold F. Mayfield, 
who wrote on July 24, 1959: “In western Pennsyl- 
yvania, Which is largely farmland, Norris in 1947 
found the Red-eyed Vireo to be the most heavily para- 
sitized of all the species he studied. Similarly, in the 
northern part of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, 
where farms dot the landscape frequently although 
there is much forest too, Southern in 1958 found 
72 per cent of the Red-eyed Vireo nests parasitized, 
in a sample of more than 100. In contrast with these 
observations, Mrs. Lawrence, near North Bay in 
central Ontario, working in a forested area with 
nearly unbroken forests stretching away in one direc- 
tion, although some land is cleared not far away, 
found no parasitism at all in 44 nests of the Red- 
eyed Vireo she reported in 1953. Historical facts 
indicate that the cowbird was absent from Ohio and 
southern Ontario until a considerable amount of land 
was farmed—in my opinion duplicating the conditions 
of the short-grass plains in the mid-continent where 
the cowbird came from.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. Lawrence Walkinshaw, 
who, with William Dyer, was engaged in field work 
in Maine and extreme northeastern New Hampshire 
during June 15-26, we are given an insight into 
the degree of cowbird parasitism in a Maine coastal 
area on the one hand, and a forested inland region 
on the other. During June 15-16 Walkinshaw and 
Dyer explored a small spruce-tamarack bog near 
Camden, Me., close to Penobscot Bay. They found 
one nest, that of a Magnolia Warbler, containing 
one young cowbird, no young warblers. They also 
found a pair of Palm Warblers, which were feeding 
young and a young cowbird out of the nest. During 
June 17-26, Walkinshaw and Dyer worked areas of 
extreme northeastern New Hampshire (‘in the area 
included in your Northeastern Maritime Region”). In 
this area they found a number of nests, including 
the following: Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, 2; Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, 2; Philadelphia Vireo, 1; Magnolia 
Warbler, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Blackpoll Warbler, 
2; Am. Redstart, 1; Yellowthroat, 3; Slate-colored 
Junco, 3; Lincoln’s Sparrow, 1. The degree of 
parasitism is indicated by Dr. Walkinshaw’s state- 
ment: “Only one nest, that of a yellowthroat, had a 
cowbird egg of all we found.” A fruitful field for 
study will be provided by future trends in cowbird 
parasitism in the Northeast. 

Species reported as scarce-—Bartram Cadbury listed 
these species as unusually scarce in 1959 in the 
Muscongus Bay area of Maine: Swainson’s Thrush, 
Eastern Bluebird, most species of warblers, Bobolink, 
Wood Duck, Baltimore Oriole, Slate-colored Junco, 
Red Crossbill, White-winged Crossbill, Solitary Vireo, 
Ruffed Grouse, Black-billed Cuckoo, Indigo Bunting. 
At Mt. Desert Island, Hancock Co., Me., James 
Bond heard of no White-winged Crossbills (‘our 
usual summer species”); however, he “saw more Red 
Crossbills in June than during the last 30 years 
combined.” (Me. Field Obs.). 

_ Species reported as unusually common.—Cadbury, 
in Lincoln Co., Me., found the following species 
unusually common in that region: Cedar Waxwing, 
Common Grackle, Brown-headed Cowbird, Red- 


breasted Nuthatch, Pied-billed Grebe, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Mourning Dove. At Mt. Desert Island, Me., 
Bond reported that he had observed more grackles 
than ever before in June. 

While Cadbury found the Black-billed Cuckoo and 
Indigo Bunting unusually scarce in Lincoln Co., 
Me., Baird reported these two species as remarkably 
common in Rhode Island and adjacent areas of 
Massachusetts. 

Migration —While detailed discussion of fall mi- 
gration must be deferred until the next report, it 
is worth noting that some numbers of warblers were 
moving during the first two weeks of August. Fol- 
lowing the cold front passage over the Northeast 
on July 1 (resulting, on the 2nd, in such Nantucket 
records as 4 Black-and-white Warblers, 1 Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 6 Yellow Warblers, 1 
Yellowthroat, 4 Northern Waterthrushes, 2 Prairie 
Warblers, and 4 Am. Redstarts), polar air prevailed 
over the Region through Aug. 14, except for a 
brief interlude on the 13th (on which date a Pro- 
thonotary Warbler was seen at Gloucester, Mass., by 
Sarah Robbins and collected by Dorothy Snyder). 
In view of this polar air dominance, it is interesting 
that migrants were moving virtually nightly during 
Aug. 1-15 in Maine coastal areas, as indicated by 
chip notes heard overhead at Christmas Cove, Lincoln - 
Co., Me. (Bagg), and by birds seen in the beam of 
the Portland airport ceilometer (Fobes, Packard). 
Birds appeared in some numbers in the ceilometer 
beam the nights of Aug. 4-5, 5-6, 6-7, and 10-11; 
no casualties were reported. Reflecting such migration, 
an adult female Myrtle Warbler was collected Aug. 
8 at East Providence, R. I. (fide Baird), while single 
Blackpoll Warblers were seen Aug. 9 at East Prov- 
idence, R. I. (fide Baird) and Plum Island, Mass. 
(Emery and Argues). 

Petrels—Leach’s Petrel was reported as breeding 
in June on Eastern Egg Rock, Muscongus Bay, Me. 
(Audubon Camp of Maine). 

Cormorants.—Double-crested Cormorants are defi- 
nitely up in numbers on some islands in Muscongus 
Bay, Me., where the population on Franklin Island 
has almost doubled (Audubon Camp of Maine). 

Herons——A modest incursion of Common Egrets, 
Snowy Egrets and Little Blue Herons was recorded, 
by various observers, in Rhode Island and Eastern 
Massachusetts, in mid-summer. 

Ibises—A White Ibis was collected on Bon Por- 
tage Island, Shelburne Co., N. S., July 15, by the 
lightkeeper, Mr. Morrill Richardson, whose wife 
had first seen the bird on July 13. In reporting that 
the specimen, the first record for the species in Nova 
Scotia, is preserved in the Nova Scotia Museum of 
Science, Halifax, Dr. Harrison Lewis suggests that 
the bird’s occurrence may be associated with the 
passage of the tropical storm “Cindy.” 

Ducks —A pair of Green-winged Teal, with 5 
young, was reported in Bremen, Me., in June; 4 Blue- 
winged Teal with 8 young, Cape Elizabeth, Me., 
June 19; a female Common Merganser, with 11 
young, East Sebago, Me., June 30 (Me. Field Obs.). 

Grouse ——A female Spruce Grouse was seen with 
8 young at Lincoln, N. H., Jume 27 (Harry C. 
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McDade). In the vicinity of Patten, Me., Ruffed 
Grouse were reported to have lost most of their young 
during the June rains. A female Ruffed Grouse and 
a nest with 4 eggs were reported in Chatham, on 
Cape Cod, Mass. 

Rails, Gallinules, and Coots.—Virginia and Sora 
Rails, Common Gallinules, and Am. Coots were re- 
ported in July as having nested at the Great Meadows 
Refuge, Concord, Mass. 

Shorebirds—Four Piping Plover, with 2 young, 
were found at Scarboro, Me., June 21 (Me. Field 
Obs.), while a pair with 4 young was at Scituate, 
Mass., July 1 (C. Clark). The shorebird flight, 
through Aug. 15, yielded good numbers of most 
species, with counts and estimates about normal. 

Gulls and Terns.—Two-hundred and fifty Laughing 
Gulls and 50 Bonaparte’s Gulls were at Quincy, 
Mass., Aug. 9. A Little Gull was present through 
July 27 at Nauset, Mass. (Wallace Bailey), while 
one was reported at Newburyport, Mass., Aug. 1 
(S. A. Eliot). An estimated 10,000 Common Terns 
and 1000 Roseate Terns were at Nauset, Mass., Aug. 
13 (W. Bailey). While Palmer gives egg-laying in 
Common Terns as usually the first week in June, 
and states that one brood is raised yearly, on July 
26 Bagg found a number of tern nests, containing 
one to three eggs, and at least one downy young, 
on Crane Island, Muscongus Bay, Me. On Aug. 11, 
according to Bartram Cadbury, a visit to Crane Island 
revealed a number of young terms just able to fly. 
Cadbury adds that, at the Audubon Camp of Maine, 
“we have several records indicating that Common 
Terns will re-nest if the first nest is unsuccessful, and 
this may occur fairly late in the season.’”” We may 
have here a further effect of the June 1959 rains. 

Flycatchers—In extreme northeastern New Hamp- 
shire, Walkinshaw and Dyer found a Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher’s nest with 2 eggs, in moss on the side 
of a stump, on June 19; another egg was laid on the 
20th, and a fourth egg on the 21st. On June 22, 
another nest with 4 eggs was found in moss on the 
side of a rocky, one-foot ledge. On June 21, Walkin- 
shaw found a female Olive-sided Flycatcher building 
a mest ‘‘on the typical horizontal spruce branch.”’ 
Another nest, with eggs, was found on June 26. At 
Christmas Cove, Me., the song of the Olive-sided 
Flycatcher was last heard on Aug. 19 (Bagg). 

Jays.—A pair of Gray Jays with 1 young was found 
in the Bangor Bog, Me., by Mrs. David House and 
Richard Ferren, June 11 (Me. Field Obs.). Two 
adult Gray Jays were seen on the summit of Wildcat 
Mountain, N. H., July 8 (Beverley Ridgely). The 
species was also reported at Errol, N. H., June 29 
(Hebert) and at Mount Passaconaway, N. H., July 
20 (F. L. Steele). 

Titmice, Nuthatches and Creepers—At least 6 
Boreal Chickadees were found near the summit of 
Mount Chocorua, N. H., July 9, while two were 
seen at Sandwich Notch, N. H., July 3 (Ridgely). 
Six of these chickadees were seen in the Errol—Lake 
Umbagog area, June 29-July 1 (Hebert). Increases 
in Red-breasted Nuthatches were reported in New 
Hampshire and Maine; migrants noted in early August 
perhaps reflected this increase. In northeastern New 
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Hampshire, Walkinshaw and Dyer found 3 Red. 
breasted Nuthatch nests, all with young: (1) 15 
feet up in an old white spruce stub, June 19; (2) 
19 feet up in a dead spruce stub, June 18; (3) 55 
feet up in a gray birch, June 17. Ridgely considered 
Brown Creepers to be “strikingly up in numbers” in 
parts of New Hampshire (¢.g., at least 8 seen in the 
course of a climb up Mt. Chocorua on July 9). 

Mockingbirds —A pair of Mockingbirds at Dur. 
ham, N. H., seen June 4 for the third summer (Tudor 
Richards), had one young at the nest on July 11 
(Kimball Elkins). Single mockingbirds were reported 
at St. George, Me., June 1-7, on Monhegan Island, 
Me., June 4-5, and during Aug. 7-13 at Plum Island. 
East Gloucester, and Wellfleet Bay Sanctuary, Mass. 
Two Mockingbirds were present at Patten, Me., July 
5-12 (Chapman). 

Thrushes—During June 29-July 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hebert counted 227 adult Robins, with many young, 
in the Errol—-Lake Umbagog region of New Hamp- 
shire. Seven Wood Thrushes were found in Errol. 
N. H., by the Heberts, who spoke of the species 
as being “well spread in the mountains.”’ 

Kinglets—While Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
reported as low in numbers in New Hampshire, 
Ruby-crowns were considered to be in good numbers 
north of the Passaconaway-—Lincoln line (Heberts). 

Waxwings.—Nests of Cedar Waxwings were found 
in Stonington and Warren, Me., on June 22 and 24, 
respectively (Me. Field Obs.). At Christmas Cove, 
Me., a waxwing nest, constructed mainly of Usnea 
and located 5 feet up in a scrub birch, was completed 
on July 31; 4 eggs were laid during Aug. 1-4; on the 
4th, the female was seen begging, and receiving, food 
from the male; two newly hatched young were found 
on Aug. 15, but the nest was empty on the 18th 
(Bagg). 

Warblers—Mrs. Alma Chapman wrote from Patten, 
Me.: “As for the other species nesting in this area, 
such as vireos, warblers, and sparrows, it appears from 
observation that most of them managed somehow to 
weather through that long rain storm while setting 
or feeding their young.” Specific details are lacking 
for the most part. However, in northeastern New 
Hampshire, Walkinshaw and Dyer found 2 Blackpoll 
Warbler nests on June 19: one contained 5 young that 
left the nest on June 24; the other contained an 
unhatched egg, plus 3 young that left on June 26. 
A Magnolia Warbler nest, found on June 23, had 4 
young ready to leave on the 26th. The same comment 
applies to a Myrtle Warbler nest, with 4 young, 
found on June 23. A young Northern Waterthrush 
was out of the nest on June 20. As previously men- 
tioned, near Camden, Me., a pair of Palm Warblers 
was feeding young on June 15-16, in the midst of 
the bad weather. 

Blackbirds through Sparrows—An immature male 
Yellow-headed Blackbird was seen at Nantucket, 
Mass., Aug. 15 (Philip Heywood). On June 4, in 
Shelburne, N. S., 2 female Baltimore Orioles were 
seen carrying off nesting material put out by Mrs. 
Owen Seaboyer, who saw orioles feeding young out 
of the nest on July 9 (H. F. Lewis). A Dickcissel was 
seen at Nantucket, Aug. 12 (Heywood). Reports of 
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Evening Grosbeaks included: 4 in the Lake Umbagog 
region, June 29-July 1 (Hebert); 3, Passaconaway, 
N. H., July 13 (Richards); pair, Holden, Me., June 
3 (House); “the Evening Grosbeaks had their young 
out of the nest the first week of July,” Patten, Me. 
(Chapman); “apparently nested again at Ellsworth, 
Me., according to Mrs. Walker’ (James Bond, in 
Me. Field Obs.). At Westport Point, Mass., 60 Purple 
Finches were banded between July 24 and Aug. 8 
(Malcolm Oakes). Reports of Lark Sparrows in- 
cluded: an immature, Salisbury Beach, Mass., Aug. 1 
(D. Snyder); ‘‘a well-marked adult,” West Middle 
Sable, N. S., Aug. 4-5 (Lewis); an immature, New- 
buryport, Mass., Aug. 14 (Frances Elkins). At 
Stonington, Me., Margaret Hundley found a Slate- 
colored Junco nest, containing 5 eggs, which had 
hatched by June 30; on the latter date, she found 
another nest which also contained 5 eggs. Dr. Har- 
rison Lewis wrote: ““On small, wooded, coastal islands 
near Harrigan Cove, about 67 miles northeast of 
Halifax, N. S., I heard Fox Sparrow song on June 
8, 9, and 14. One was heard singing on one of those 
islands in late June 1958. Apparently the species 
breeds there. No evidence of its breeding in Nova 
Scotia has previously been known.” 

Thanks and congratulations go to James Baird 
for the fine work he has done in the past as co-editor 
of the reports for this Region—AARON M. Bac, 
Farm Street, Dover, Mass. and RutH P. Emery, 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 174A Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE REGION.—The 
summer birds as a whole showed some recovery in 
numbers from the crash that took place in 1958; some 
species were still unseen 
in their accustomed habi- 
tats while others showed 
only a vestige of their 
former numbers and their 
recovery is slow. 

In mid-June the weath- 
er was cold and wet and 
the mortality among 
adults and young alike 
was high. In many locali- 
ties complete broods were 
lost. This was particu- 
larly true among the 
swallows where entire 
colonies were wiped out. 
July and early August 
were generally normal 
but the latter part of 
August was hot and hu- 
mid. 

The cone crop was generally poor in northern New 
England; in the Adirondacks of New York not only 
were the cones scarce but the seeds borne by other 
trees were few, with a result that there was much 
nest predation by Red Squirrels, whose normal food 
supply was lacking. 

Loons and Grebes.—There were 2 Common Loons 














on Quabbin Reservoir at Ware, Mass. (Albertine). 
On July 22 they were joined by 2 immatures and 
later by a Sth bird but there was no indication that 
the birds had bred there (S. A. Eliot). An immature 
Common Loon remained through July at Deposit, 
N. Y. but no others were seen (S. Wilson). Red- 
necked Grebes were more numerous inland than usual 
and they were well distributed; 3 in early spring near 
Binghamton, N. Y. were the first of the species re- 
corded for that locality in years; an adult was found 
at Arvida on Lake St. John, Que. on July 12, probably 
a breeding bird (P. W. P. Browne). 


Herons —Common Egrets were not very plentiful; 
the Snowy Egrets were rather scarce in the Shark 
River-Wreck Pond area on the New Jersey coast in 
early summer, but on Aug. 16 between 35 and 40 
birds were present (G. M. Seeley); 4 broods of 
Snowies were raised at the Jamaica Bay Sanctuary on 
Long Island. One Louisiana Heron was seen at Jamaica 
Bay on June 3 (Johnson) and another at Cross River 
Reservoir in Westchester Co., N. Y. from Aug. 1 to 6 
(W. Russell). Little Blue Herons were reported more 
frequently than usual and this was particularly true 
on Long Island; 2 were at Carmans Inlet, Aug. 3, 
and 4 were at Moriches Inlet after Aug. 5 (D. Pules- 
ton); these were all immatures. An adult was at 
Jamaica Bay at the end of the period. Six Little Blues. 
were seen at Croton Lake Reservoir in Westchester 
Co., N. Y. during the first two weeks of August 
(WR); 3 immatures were near Schenectady, N. Y. 
from July 19 to the end of the period (Schenectady 
Bird Club). In western Massachusetts 2 were seen on 
July 22, the first at Hardwick (D. K. Wetherbee) 
and a second at Northampton (SAE). 

Cattle Egrets were rather widely distributed in the 
Connecticut River Valley in Massachusetts: 1 was on 
the eastern Quabbin Reservoir on July 4 (Albertine) ; 
1 at Belchertown on July 19 (Mytkowlez); 4 at Had- 
ley on July 19 (SAE); 1 at South Hadley Falls on 
July 25 (Nalesnik) and 1 on July 27 and 28 at 
Northampton (Mason). There were several reports of 
Glossy Ibis from southern Long Island: 1 near Mo- 
riches Inlet on Aug. 12 (A. P. Cooley); 11 south of 
Freeport on July 11 (M. Levine) and 4 at Jamaica 
Bay until late July. 

Geese and Ducks.—Canada Geese now breed in the 
Jamaica Bay Sanctuary as a pair raised 2 young there. 
The nest of a Green-winged Teal with 8 eggs was 
found at Sorel, Richelieu Co., Que. (G. Moisan). At 
Jamaica Bay a brood of Blue-winged Teal was pro- 
duced; at the same sanctuary 11 Shovelers were 
raised and 4 broods of this species were produced at 
the New York State Game Management Area at Wil- 
son’s Hill near Massena. Wood Ducks had a very 
successful breeding season throughout the Region; 
a Q was seen near Lake St. John, Que. on July 24 
(PWPB). Three 2 Riny-necked Ducks with broods 
of 6, 7, and 4 young were seen at Lac Noir, L'Islet 
Co., Que. (R. Cayouette). 

Over 50 young Ruddy Ducks were counted at 
Jamaica Bay Sanctuary. A 2 Common Merganser was 
on the Deerfield River at Charlemont, Mass. on 
July 31 with 6 half-grown young; it has recently been 
considered as a regular nester there (C. Bellows). A 
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formerly published record of breeding at Deerfield on 
the ‘Farmington River’ is, of course, a geographical 
error. 

Hawks.—Throughout the Region all hawks were 
scarce. Seven Turkey Vultures were seen at one time 
on June 14 at Hardwick, Mass. (Albertine) and a 
similar observation was made on July 31 at Hancock, 
N. Y., where 9 were seen (SW). Goshawks were 
quite numerous in the Adirondacks of New York 
(G. T. Chase). Three nestling Broad-winged Hawks 
were banded near Brookhaven, L. I. on June 24 
(DP). Bald Eagles were again present at Quabbin 
Reservoir in Massachusetts but in reduced numbers; 
1 was seen in the Connecticut River Valley near Holy- 
oke, Mass. in late July (R. Zurawski) ; an immature 
Bald was at Katonah, N. Y. on June 13 (E. Kurks). 
Three Pigeon Hawks were seen together in Kilkenny 
Township, N. H. on Aug. 27. For 2 years Pigeon 
Hawks have been seen in this area in summer and 
1 was found here in July of this year. This observa- 
tion seems to be a strong indication that these hawks 
are breeding in the vicinity (R. M. Hatch). Sparrow 
Hawks seem to have had a relatively successful nest- 
ing season for there were numerous reports of young 
birds on the wing. 

Grouse.—There was indication of a good breeding 
season for the Spruce Grouse in the Brandon-Waverly 
section of the Adirondacks (GTC); a report of a 
brood of 5 young came from the Connecticut Lakes 
section of New Hampshire on June 20 (Walkin- 
shaw). At the higher elevations of the Adirondacks 
the broods of Ruffed Grouse were more numerous 
than in the recent years (GTC); there was also an 
increase in numbers in the area about the Connecticut 
Lakes in New Hampshire (Edith Halberg). 

Shorebirds.—Piping Plover were reported nesting at 
Westport, Conn. (M. Brown). Am. Woodcock nested 
more commonly than usual in northern New Jersey 
(Elsie Weig) and from other areas have come re- 
ports of increased breeding over last year. There were 
scattered observations of Upland Plover; 3 nest sites 
were located in Hunterdon Co., N. J. (Abraitys); 
1 was seen at Hicksville, L. I. (Mayer and Rose) and 
there was a nest with 1 young at Roosevelt Field 
(Guthrie). At Hadley, Mass. 3 were seen on May 31 
(Conkey); 2 of these remained through July but 
there was no evidence of nesting. Three Solitary Sand- 
pipers were seen in Kilkenny Township, N. H. on 
Aug. 26 (Martha Hatch). Twenty White-rumped 
Sandpipers were at Jamaica Bay on June 19 (J. Bull). 

Gulls, Terns, Skimmers —A Great Black-backed 
Gull was seen far inland at Littleton, N. H. on Aug. 
2 (Bradley); Herring Gulls have shown a general 
increase in the Connecticut River Valley of Massachu- 
setts; 2 immature Ring-billed Gulls were on the 
Quabbin Dam in Massachusetts on July 7 (Good- 
rich), an unusual record. Two adult Black Terns were 
at Lac Noir, L’Islet Co., Que. on June 19 and 20; 
on Aug. 5 at the same place 2 adults were again seen 
and their behavior indicated the presence of young 
(RC, e¢ al.). Between 60 and 70 Black Skimmers, 
many young, were at Jamaica Bay on Aug. 15. 

Cuckoos.—Yellow-billed Cuckoos have been scarce 
but the Black-billed has shown a general increase over 
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last year. A Black-billed was seen in the Connecticut 
Lakes area in New Hampshire on July 18 (EH) and 
another in that vicinity on July 22 (F. Scott). 

Swifts—There has been a marked decrease in the 
population of Chimney Swifts particularly in West. 
chester Co., N. Y. 

Kingfishers.—Belted Kingfishers showed a further 
decline in northern New Jersey (EW); they are 
relatively scarce throughout the remainder of the 
Region. 

W oodpeckers.—Black-backed Three-toed Wood. 
peckers were reported from the northern part of the 
Region; 2 nests were found in the area about Saranac 
Lake in the Adirondacks (GTC) and 6 pairs were 
seen in the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hamp. 
shire in early June (Vera Hebert). 

Flycatchers—A Western Kingbird was seen at 
Northampton, Mass. on July 19 (RZ); breeding 
Great Crested Flycatchers are down 50 per cent on 
eastern Long Island (Roy Latham). Eastern Phoebes 
are scarce in the southern part of the Region but their 
numbers seemed more nearly normal in the north 
although many areas there, still report a scarcity; in 
Quebec there has been a slight increase in numbers 
but they are by no means up to normal (LMT, EET). 
On Mt. Greylock, Mass. 6 dead Yellow-bellied Fly- 
catchers were found at the base of the tower (Stone). 
A singing Traill’s Flycatcher was near the Coast 
Guard station at Moriches, L. I. on June 22. This 
was about the site where a pair nested last year (DP). 
Eastern Wood Pewees were still subnormal in num- 
bers. 

Swallows —It was a rather disastrous breeding 
season for all swallows. This was due to the cold and 
rain in mid-June. In New Hampshire and Vermont 
few broods seemed to survive. The late broods of 
Barn Swallows were successful; 20 Rough-winged 
Swallows were seen at Quabbin Reservoir, Mass. on 
July 7 (Goodrich), and at Florence, Mass. a pair was 
seen with 4 young on July 8 (SAE). Three nests of 
Rough-wings were found at Ulverton, Que. and the 
young had left the nest by July 10. Another nest of 
the species was found near Boynton, Que. (LMT, 
EET). 

Jays and Crows.—The Gray Jay had a good breed- 
ing season in Franklin Co., N. Y. (GTC). There were 
several of these birds reported from the Connecticut 
Lakes area of New Hampshire. Blue Jays have been 
very numerous throughout the Region. A Common 
Raven was seen at Pittsburg, N. H. on May 30 
(Heberts). In Quebec an active Raven nest was found 
near Trois Pistoles on May 31 (RC). 

Chickadees, Titmice—The Brown-capped Chicka- 
dees had a successful nesting season in the Adiron- 
dacks judging by the increased numbers seen in the 
Brandon-Waverly area of Franklin County (GTC). 
Tufted Titmice are still advancing slowly northward 
in New York state. 

Wrens.—Breeding House Wrens are down 50 pet 
cent on eastern Long Island (RL) and are scarce in 
other sections. On eastern Long Island Carolina Wrens 
are down about 60 per cent (RL) but the reports 
from some other areas were more encouraging. 
At Glastonbury, Conn. a pair produced 3 broods 
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(Rhines); on July 21 a Carolina sang all day at 
Ashley Falls, Mass. (Bailey); in Deposit, N. Y. a 
Carolina was seen on July 30 (SW). 

Moctingbirds and Catbirds—On Aug. 29 a Mock- 
ingbird was seen in Central Park in New York City 
(J. R. Malin); a pair of Mockers brought off 2 
broods at Jamaica Bay, L. I. and there were 3 young 
in each brood; a pair of Mockers was found nesting 
at Chatham, Columbia Co., N. Y. and 2 young were 
in the nest on July 16—locally this is the first nesting 
record (Alan DeVoe Bird Club). A Mockingbird 
near Hartford, Conn. nested in the same area as in 
1958, when a first nesting record in almost 100 years 
was made; on or about July 12 the following Mockers 
were reported from the Connecticut River Valley of 
Massachusetts: 1 at Greenfield (Hamilton); 1 at 
Montague (Randall) and 1 at Hardwick (Campbell). 
As nesting birds the Catbirds are down 50 per cent 
on eastern Long Island (RL). Other sections report 
them scarce, too. 

Thrushes.—Robins were rather scarce in the south- 
ern part of the Region but a good nesting season was 
reported for these birds in the north as in Ulverton, 
Que., where 3 broods were raised by one pair of 
birds (LMT, EET). Wood Thrushes were generally 
scarce and particularly so in northern New Jersey. 
These thrushes are continuing their northward move- 
ment and in the past few years they have come into 
the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hampshire. Six 
were heard in that vicinity by one observer, presum- 
ably in one day (EH). The thrushes were noted daily 
through the summer at Topsham, Vt. (A. and E. Mac- 
donald); a singing bird was heard in Quebec Co., 
Que. on July 5 and 10 (C. Aimé). Gray-cheeked 
Thrushes were found to be well represented at the 
top of Peekamoose in the Catskills of Ulster County 
on June 13 and 14; on July 8 on the summit of 
Mount Greylock, Mass. 4 were seen (SAE and Cromp- 
ton). There has been a sharp decline in numbers of 
the Veery, most noted in Westchester Co., N. Y. (S. 
Grierson). 

Eastern Bluebirds have increased slightly around 
Binghamton, N. Y. but they are still very scarce; there 
is no increase in the low numbers found last year in 
southern Quebec (LMT, EET). On the brighter side 
a report from Saranac Lake, N. Y. tells that all nest- 
ing boxes erected for bluebirds are occupied and, in 
nearby Elizabethtown one pair raised 3 broods 
(GTC); the numbers of these birds are reported as 
normal at Topsham, Vt. (AM, EM). 

Gnatcatchers—A pair of Blue-gray Gnatcatchers 
nested successfully near Westport, Conn. and 3 young 
were seen (Alice A. Bristow) ; the first mating record 
tor central Connecticut was at Bloomfield but the nest 
was destroyed on May 29. 

Warblers—The widespread reports of warblers 
are gloomy; these birds are again scarce on Long 
Island; there is a further decline in Westchester Co., 
N. Y. (SG); very scarce in southwestern Connecticut 
(AAB) and rarer than usual in southern Quebec 
(LMT, EET). There is no indication of a recovery in 
numbers from last year. 

A family of Blue-winged Warblers was seen at 
Agawam, Mass. on July 11 (Mrs. Bates); in Colum- 


bia Co., N. Y. a Brewster's was found mated with a 
$ Golden-wing and the nest was collected in July. 
There are frequent reports of Brewster's Warblers 
around Binghamton, N. Y., too many it would seem 
in relation to the Blue-wings and the Golden-wings 
of the vicinity (L. E. Bemont). In Columbia Co., 
N. Y. a Lawrence's apparently mated with a 2 Blue- 
wing and a nest was built but there is no record of 
offspring; another Lawrence’s was found at Patten- 
burg, Hunterdon Co., N. J. on June 9 (Murray). It 
was later found mated with a 9 Blue-wing that was 
seen feeding young. 

Three pairs of Nashville Warblers were found 
nesting at Norfolk, Conn. (RMH). Near “Slabsides”’ 
in Ulster Co., N. Y. 2 and perhaps more Cerulean 
Warblers were seen into early July but no nest was 
found (Ilse and H. Dunbar); 3 pairs of these war- 
blers were found at Bull's Island in Hunterdon Co., 
N. J. in mid-June and another bird of the species was 
at not distant Warren Glen on June 14 (Abraitys). 

An adult ¢ Bay-breasted Warbler was at Amherst, 
Mass. on Aug. 3 (Goodrich). The Prairie Warbler 
was extremely rare throughout. At Norfolk, Conn. 
14 pairs of nesting Northern Waterthrushes were 
watched through the breeding season (RMH). Two 
Kentucky Warblers were reported from Long Island 
in early June, 1 at Calverton and 1 at Greenport; a 
pair was present at Morristown, N. J. and probably. 
nested there (EW). Several Mourning Warblers were 
reported; among them was 1 at Amherst, Mass. on 
Aug. 9 (CG); another at Lancaster, N. H. on Aug. 
10 (MH). A Hooded Warbler was singing at South- 
ampton, Mass. on July 25 and 28 (Stone); 3 Canada 
Warblers were singing at Warren Glen, Hunterdon 
Co., N. J. on June 15 and a 9 with young at Moun- 
tainville in the same county on June 28 (Abraitys and 
Drinkwater). Am. Redstarts were uniformly scarce. 

Icteridae—A Western Meadowlark was heard 
singing at Ste. Foy from May 23 to at least July 10, 
always in the same territory, but there was no indica- 
tion that he had found a mate. This was in the same 
locality where an Eastern and a Western Meadow- 
lark mated last summer and produced 2 young (R. 
St. Laurent, ef al.). There is but 1 Orchard Oriole 
reported from Long Island, that from Brookhaven on 
June 22 (DP); a pair of this species nested at Del- 
mar, N. Y. and young were still on the nest on July 
26 (fide R. S. Palmer). Baltimore Orioles were rather 
uncommon. Common Grackles were unusually numer- 
ous, particularly so in southwestern Connecticut 
(AAB). 

Finches.—Several Cardinal nests were found in the 
Connecticut River Valley of Massachusetts and later 
young appeared at a number of feeders in the vicinity. 
The species is now firmly established in Ulster Co., 
N. Y. and they are increasing in numbers (D. 
Smiley); they are also continuing their increase 
around Binghamton, N. Y. (LEB). The Rose-breasted 
Grosbeaks showed a marked increase in numbers in 
the Connecticut Lakes area of New Hampshire (EH) 
but they seem less numerous elsewhere. A Blue Gros- 
beak ¢ was seen and heard at East Millstone, N. J. 
from June 5 to 10 (B. Murray). Indigo Buntings 
were more numerous than usual and had a good nest- 
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ing season, many young being seen at Topsham, Vt. 
(AM, EM). The young of the Evening Grosbeaks 
exceeded in numbers those of last year in the Adiron- 
dacks (GTC). 

A family of House Finches with young and adults 
was seen at Brookhaven, L. I. on Aug. 16; the species 
is working farther east on Long Island each year 
(DP); probably 3 pairs nested at New Canaan, Conn. 
(AAB). Rufous-sided Towhees were generally abun- 
dant, particularly in the southern part of the Region. 
Eleven pairs of Grasshopper Sparrows nested in the 
Pound Ridge Reservation in Westchester Co., N. Y. 
(WR); the species was rather uncommon elsewhere. 
Four pairs of Slate-colored Juncos nested at Norfolk, 
Conn. (RMH). Lincoln's Sparrows showed a marked 
increase as breeding birds in the Connecticut Lakes 
area (EH).—CHARLES K. NICHOLS, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York 24, N. Y. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST REGION.—Tem- 
peratures during the summer season averaged about 
normal. June was a month of extremes, with many 
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hot days offsetting a cold spell from June 14 to 20 
that saw temperatures repeatedly reach the low 50's 
or upper 40's. Precipitation was fairly normal in 
June, but July was generally quite wet, with several 
stations reporting abnormal amounts of rain. Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. recorded 15.66 inches, and Cape May 
Court House reported 22 inches. Richmond, Va., with 
12.85 inches, recorded rain on 23 days of the 
month. Along the coast of New Jersey nesting terns 
were flooded out by cloudbursts making rain pools 
out of level nesting areas. Least Terns appeared 
to have suffered the most. On the other hand, excess 
moisture provided good water levels in fresh-water 
impoundments in several coastal refuges, resulting in 
a good crop of many marsh birds. Most inland points 
reported a satisfactory to good breeding season. 

C. A. Hetzel and N. Niosi made a breeding-bird 
survey on June 21 in Brigantine Refuge, N. J. and 
stated that the eastern section was rapidly developing 
into one of the finest fresh-water marshes for breeding 
birds in New Jersey. Seventy-six species were recorded, 
most of which were breeding in or near the refuge. 
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Grebes, Herons.—In their survey of Brigantine 
Refuge on June 21 Hetzel and Niosi counted 3] 
adult and 14 young (5 broods) Pied-billed Grebes. 
They also found 128 Great Blue Herons in the same 
area. Large flocks of Common Egrets were reported 
around the Hawk Mountain, Pa. area in July. the 
largest being a flock of 60 or more at a farm pond 
right at the foot of Hawk Mountain on July 14 (M. 
Broun). At a marsh heronry near Wallops Is!and, 
Va. on May 9 E. T. McKnight, ef al., estimated 200 
pairs of Snowy Egrets and 50 pairs of Louisiana 
Herons. All of the nests examined held 3 to 5 eggs 
each. At this same heronry on July 31 F. R. Scott 
and T. W. Martin found many small young of both 
species. At a similar heronry near Wachapreague, Va. 
on Aug. 1 a Virginia Society of Ornithology group 
estimated 25 Green Heron nests, 40 Snowy Egret 
nests, and 100 Louisiana Heron nests still occupied 
with young, some no more than a few days old. 
Two of the Green Heron nests held 3 eggs each. 
The Snowy Egret is by far the most common heron 
nesting in coastal New Jersey. Of some 3000 herons 
counted leaving the Stone Harbor colony on July 9, 
2000 were Snowy Egreis (J. K. Potter). The heronry 
used by the Cattle Egrets in 1958 near Cape May 
was deserted this year, but Herbert Mills found young 
out of the nest and being fed by their parents at Stone 
Harbor on Aug. 9. Adults seemed about as common 
as usual in Cape May Co., N. J. and around 
Chincoteague, Va. At Brigantine Refuge on June 21 
Hetzel and Niosi found 2 Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons and 1 Am. Bittern. W. Forward saw 4 Least 
Bitterns there on June 10. Cattle Egrets nested again 
on Mills Island, Md. (Md. Ornith. Soc.) and estab- 
lished a new colony off South Point below Ocean 
City, Md. (Donald Widman). 

Ibises—The Glossy Ibis can no longer be con- 
sidered a rare or uncommon sight in southern New 
Jersey and coastal Maryland during the breeding 
season. The species apparently had a good nesting 
season at Stone Harbor, N. J.; 17 immatures and 3 
adults were found near there on July 21 (E. Man- 
ners & JKP). Up to 8 birds were seen at Brigantine 
Refuge during June (WF), and a few pairs joined 
the heron colony off South Point, Md. (DW). An 
adult White Ibis was found at Tinicum, Philadel- 
phia on Aug. 2 and was seen for several days (J. 
Devlin, e¢ al.). 

Geese, Ducks.—Three broods of Canada Geese 
totaling 8 young were observed at Brigantine Refuge 
on June 21 (CAH & NN). Mallards, apparently 
feral, appear to be increasing during the breeding 
season around Richmond, Va. At least two pairs sum- 
mered on the James River at Richmond this year, 
and one adult was seen with 2 young on May 11 
(FRS). About 17 pairs of Gadwalls summered at 
Chincoteague Refuge, Va., but no broods were found 
(TWM). J. M. Abbott found a Gadwall at Penny- 
field Lock, Md. (15 miles northwest of Washington 
on the C & O Canal) on June 28 and 2 female Pin- 
tails at Goose Island, D. C. on July 11. Other sum- 
mering ducks at Goose Island included 2 male Canvas- 
backs, 7 Lesser Scaup, and 8 Ruddy Ducks. An early 
Blue-winged Teal nest with 5 eggs was found on 
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April 25 in Elliott Marsh, Md. (Robert E. Stewart, 
Brooke Meanley); a nest with 7 eggs was found at 
Chincoteague Refuge on May 5 (TWM); and an- 
other at Trenton, N. J. in June, the latter believed 
to be a first for that area (fide E. Bloor). Martin saw 
a pair of Green-winged Teal at Chincoteague on July 
16: a brood seen previously on June 23 was thought 
to belong to this species, but it could not be proved. 
Two Green-winged Teal arrived at Patuxent Refuge 
as early as Aug. 13 (F. M. Uhler). A Shoveler with 
a brood of 7 young was discovered at Brigantine 
Refuge in early July (WF). Up to 8 Greater Scaup 
and 1 Lesser Scaup summered at Craney Island, 
Hampton Roads, Va. (J. E. Ames, W. F. Rountrey). 
The Ruddy Duck, long known as an occasional 
nonbreeding summering bird in this Region, has now 
been found nesting at Brigantine Refuge, apparently 
the first nesting evidence for New Jersey south of the 
Hackensack Meadows. Forward showed Fred Poole 
and Potter a nest with 10 eggs on June 10. On June 
20 Forward saw a pair with 5 young and estimated 
15 breeding pairs in all on the refuge. Hetzel and 
Niosi observed 18 adults, 3 broods, and one nest on 
June 21. 

Hawks.—A_ Red-tailed Hawk nest with 2 newly 
hatched young was found at Eavesboro, N. J. on 
April 16 (A. Sexauer). The nest was only 15 feet 
high in a willow and close to a highway, but the 
young were successfully brought off. At Hancock's 
Bridge, N. J., 2 young Red-tailed Hawks were found 
out of the nest and flying well on June 12 (EM). 
Nesting Red-shouldered Hawks on Patuxent Refuge, 
Md., have increased from 6 pairs in 1943 and 5 in 
1947 to 10 in 1959 (Robert E. Stewart, Fred Schmid). 
Eagle nest survey conducted by Frank McLaughlin 
in southern New Jersey showed that only one 
eagle out of 8 nests observed was raised. An additional 
young bird was raised in a nest just over the New 
Jersey line in Delaware. Ospreys appeared to be 
somewhat reduced in numbers in southern New Jersey, 
especially along the Delaware Bay shore. Destruction 
of nesting sites seems to be the main reason for the 
decrease. At Avalon, N. J., where nesting trees have 
not been destroyed, there appears to have been no 
decrease; some 30 occupied nests were counted there 
on July 21 (JKP). 

Gallinules, Coots —Forward found a Common Gal- 
linule with young at Brigantine Refuge in June, and 
3 adults were seen there on June 21 (CAH & NN). 
Abbott observed a pair nest building on July 11 at 
Goose Island, D. C. The Brigantine count on June 
21 revealed 66 adult Am. Coots and 8 broods totaling 
35 young (CAH & NN). One Am. Coot summered 
at Stumpy Lake, Norfolk, Va. (WFR), and one was 
seen at Pennyfield Lock, Md. on June 28 (JMA). 

Shorebirds —A Piping Plover was observed at 
Goose Island, D. C. on Aug. 2 (JMA), and Abbott 
and John Weske found a Common Snipe at Dierssen 
Refuge near Pennyfield Lock, Md. from June 14 to 28. 
There was a fine population of Willets during the 
breeding season along the Delaware Bay shore of 
New Jersey, the birds seemingly being more numerous 
than usual (Clara Cassaboon). Bloor saw a Curlew 
Sandpiper at Tuckerton, N. J. on May 30, and For- 


ward found a Marbled Godwit at Brigantine Refuge 
on June 15. A Hudsonian Godwit was observed at 
Beach Haven Inlet, N. J. on July 11 (W. B. and 
E. Marx). 

Gulls, Terns.—Two Ring-billed Gulls at Hopewell, 
Va. on July 3 were the first local summer record 
(FRS). The Egg Island, N. J. Laughing Gull colony 
had many eggs hatching on June 19 (WF). A pair 
of Gull-billed Terns frequented Brigantine Refuge 
most of the summer, and a single bird was seen at 
Cape May on Aug. 1 (D. Cassel & P. A. Livingston). 
At Assawoman Wildlife Area, near Fenwick Island, 
Del. S. H. Dyke saw 12 on July 12, including 6 young 
birds. An adult Forster's Tern was observed feeding 
a young bird on the wing at Brigantine Refuge on 
July 22 (R. Haines). About 6 pairs of Least Terns 
nested again near Jamestown, Va. along the Colonial 
Parkway (J. H. Grey) where National Park Service 
personnel had destroyed the colony in 1957. 

Doves, Owls, Goatsuckers—Mourning Doves con- 
tinued at extremely high population levels in central 
Virginia. T. W. Martin found two Barn Owl nests 
in duck blinds over water off Assateague Island, Va. 
on July 22. One contained 7 young birds, the other 
7 eggs. Two Great Horned Owl nests were discovered 
in March, one at Hancock’s Bridge, N. J. (EM) and 
the other near Mickleton, N. J. (Carl Bresler). Each 
succeeded in raising 3 young. A. J. and R. B- 
Fletcher heard a Chuck-will’s-widow in July at Hills- 
boro and Denton, Md., somewhat north of its usual 
range. 

Flycatchers, Nuthatches, Creepers —W. B. Wright 
found an Eastern Kingbird nest with eggs just hatch- 
ing at Wildwood, N. J. on July 25, a very late date. 
Two pairs of Acadian Flycatchers were observed at 
Raven Rock, N. J. on June 18 (V. Abraitys). One of 
the most interesting records of the season was the 
discovery of a Traill’s Flycatcher nest with 2 eggs 
at Marbury Point, D. C. on July 25 (JMA), the 
first definite nesting record for the District of 
Columbia. The nest was later abandoned. A White- 
breasted Nuthatch was seen on June 30 at Ingleside, 
Md. where the bird is not known to breed (M. 
Hewitt), and at Patuxent Refuge, where the species 
seldom breeds, 3 pairs were found in a 100-acre area 
(C. S. Robbins). Two Brown Creepers were found 
at Quaker Bridge, N. J. in mid-June by the Urner 
Ornithological Club (fide Don Kunkle). 

Wrens, Thrushes—The come-back of House Wrens 
continues to receive comment, especially in the north- 
ern part of the Region. E. P. Street was particularly 
happy about the increase around West Chester, Pa. 
There were two reports of vagrant Veeries: a singing 
bird at Richmond, Va. on June 19, some 80 miles 
southeast of the nearest known nesting area (FRS) 
and a pair at Patuxent Refuge, Laurel, Md. through 
June (RES). 

Warblers, Bobolink, Fringillids—Along the edge 
of the Blue Ridge in Albemarle Co., Va. Golden- 
winged Warblers were reported moving in during 
late May and June. C. E. Stevens counted 3 males and 
1 female here on Big Flat Mountain on June 6. P. A. 
DuMont saw a male Lawrence's Warbler on June 
7 at Catoctin Mountain Park, Md., where several Blue- 
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winged x Golden-winged hybrids were seen the 
previous year. A singing male Parula Warbler was 
found at Bull's Island, N. J. on June 14 (VA & N. 
Wyckoff), and there were two interesting records 
of singing Yellow-throated Warblers; Bull's Island, 
N. J. on June 14 (R. Conn & G. Vriens) and Brigan- 
tine Refuge, N. J. during June (D. Cutler). Manners 
found 3 singing male Blackpoll Warblers at Rickets 
Glen State Park, N. J. on June 19. The Fletchers 
netted a very early Northern Waterthrush at Denton, 
Md. on July 27, and Robbins banded 2 at Patuxent 
Refuge, Md. on July 29. A pair of Canada Warblers 
with young was observed at Lambertville, N. J. on 
June 13 (VA, H. Drinkwater, & NW), and a Bobo- 
link nest with 4 young was found near Embreeville, 
Pa. on July 6 (fide EPS). Frank McLaughlin saw a 
very late Evening Grosbeak at Island Beach State 
Park, N. J. on June 4. There were two strange reports 
of White-throated Sparrows: Cutler found a singing 
bird at Wissahickon, Philadelphia on June 10, and 
Donald Widman trapped and banded an adult male 
at Patuxent Refuge, Md. on July 8. 

Corrigendum.—Subsequent plumage changes in 
the ““White-fronted Goose” which wintered near Char- 
lottesville, Wa. (Audubon Field Notes 13:281) in- 
dicate that it may have been a domestic hybrid of some 
sort. The bird was still present on June 20. Under 
the circumstances it seems wise to retract the record. 
—F. R. Scott, 115 Kennondale Lane, Richmond 26. 
Va. and JULIAN K. Potter, 473 Park Ave., Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


SOUTHERN ATLANTIC COAST REGION.— 
There seems to be little basis for citing weather as 
an abnormal factor in the nesting successes or failures 
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over the Region this summer. This is particularly true 
of the weather during the stated calendar period. De- 
partures from average monthly temperatures were in 
the order of a degree or less during June and July. 
June was a bit dry and in July there was an excess 
of rainfall in the Piedmont section of both Carolinas, 
which did not extend into the Atlanta area of Georgia. 
Stage setting in March, April and May was not un- 
favorable to vegetation and it is probable that these 
early months, more than June and July, influence nest- 
ing in the Southeast. Spring tides brought losses to 
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colonial nesters on the South Carolina beaches. Ip 
south-central Georgia, torrential rains were th ught 
to have retarded early ground nesters. 

At Charleston, oologist Ernest Cutts and his 
assistants examined and followed 226 nests of 64 
species—exclusive of colonial breeders—from March 
8 through Aug. 2. His report included two trips 
to Pickens County in northwestern South Carolina. He 
concluded that the season was a couple of weeks 
earlier this year than last. His figures show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in the number of nests and 
33 per cent in species over last summer and he at. 
tributed the gains to more field hours and better 
planning rather than to any material increase in 
nesters. By the end of March it appeared that “most 
species were taking longer to build and were laying 
‘short’ sets.” 

Cattle Egrets made notable nesting gains on the 
Carolina coast. The colony on Drum Island in Charles. 
ton harbor numbered an estimated 60 pairs, a 50 
per cent increase over last season. At Southport, N. C. 
substantial gains were reported and, 100 miles higher 
up the coast, near Morehead City a new breeding 
colony was found. 

Three new breeding species were discovered in 
South Carolina. Near Aiken, in the A.E.C. Manage- 
ment area, an uninjured Mallard, believed by compe- 
tent observers to be feral, brought off a brood. On 
Bull's Island, in the Cape Romain Refuge, where 
no hunting is permitted, two pairs of Ruddy Ducks 
were found with young. At Magnolia Gardens an 
Am. Coot egg was found—insufficient evidence in 
itself—but at Bull’s Island a young coot was seen. 
On the North Carolina coast near Morehead City two 
Sooty Terns were discovered in a colony of Common 
and Gull-billed Terns. While proof of nesting was 
not established, the behavior of the pair presented 
very strong evidence of nesting. Another very unusual 
breeding record was established when Wendell Smith 
found a female Bobolink with young near North 
Wilkesboro, N. C. Accounts of these nestings will 
be published in The Chat, bulletin of the Carolina 
Bird Club. Also noteworthy was the finding of the 
nest of a Mississippi Kite in western Georgia, an 
account to follow in The Oriole, bulletin of the 
Georgia Ornithological Society. In the following list- 
ings where the location is Charleston, Charleston 
County is indicated and the contributor is Ernest Cutts, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Grebes, Pelicans —A Pied-billed Grebe nest was 
found at Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, S. C. with 
2 eggs, April 5—a normal date for this stage. By 
June 7, four grebe nests at that location held: 6 
eggs and 1 young; 7 eggs; 6 eggs; and 1 egg (EC). 
The Brown Pelican colony at Devoe’s Bank, S. C. 
consisted of about 250 nests with eggs and young on 
July 18, indicating one or possibly two losses of 
eggs by high spring tides (EC). 

Herons, Egrets, Ibises—Just off of the Savannah 
Wildlife Refuge, S. C. Great Blue Herons were seen 
on the nest (EOM). Cattle Egrets appeared for the 
first time at the Savannah Refuge; Cutts noted approxi- 
mately 30 nests on Drum Island, Charleston, April 
25, with 1 to 4 eggs and young; the Southport, N. C. 
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colony was again active and Quay and others found 
nesting birds near Morehead City, N. C., establishing 
the northernmost North Carolina breeding location 
to date. “Several hundred Common Egret nests at 
Charleston, March 28, contained 1 to 4 eggs. By 
April 19 the number was estimated at 450 nests, 
containing 3 or 4 eggs and/or young (EC); Cypert 
found no change in the summer colony at Okefenokee 
Refuge at Waycross, Ga. Some 800 Snowy Egrets were 
nesting on Drum Island, Charleston, April 19. Some 
nests contained as many as 4 eggs, others were still 
building. Louisiana and Little Blue Herons were also 
nesting in good numbers on Drum Island, the former 
outnumbering the latter two to one; near Taylorsville, 
in the upper North Carolina, Piedmont, 19 immature 
Little Blues were seen on July 17 and again on 
Aug. 20 (WPS). Approximately 100 Black-crowned 
Night Heron nests contained 1 to 4 eggs at Charles- 
ton, March 28. Fifteen nests of Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons in the same state of development represented 
an increase over the Drum Island population during 
the 1958 season (EC). Wood Ibis appeared at St. 
Marys, Ga. this summer after an absence of two 
years (RGK); at Waycross, Cypert found them not 
as common as during last summer; at the Savannah 
Refuge, Mellinger reported 150 birds, the largest 
concentration he had known there. There were many 
young among them, presumably from Florida. Glossy 
and White Ibises appeared along the Carolina coast 
in greater numbers than ever. There were about 100 
Glossy nests on Drum Island on April 19, many with 
full clutches and some nests still being built. White 
Ibis nests on that date were estimated at 2500 and on 
April 25 Cutts placed the number of nesting White 
Ibis at 6000 to 7000; and a few miles north of 
Wilmington 5 immatures were seen flying northward 
on Aug. 6 (MB & GM); at Okefenokee they were 
not as common as they were last year. 

Ducks.—In mid-April a female Mallard was 
flushed from a nest of 12 eggs in Aiken Co., S. C. 
close to the Savannah River. The bird was extremely 
wary and apparently uninjured. When the site was 
visited on April 23, with Dr. Eugene P. Odum, the 
eggs were hatching. The following day the brood was 
partly destroyed—probably by a wildcat—but the 
hen and some of the ducklings were heard and seen 
at a distance (JBH). On June 27, a pair of Ruddy 
Ducks with young was reported at the Bear Island 
Game Management Area in Colleton Co., S. C. 
by Mgr. Sidney Hill. Since some hunting is per- 
mitted in that area, the suspicion expressed by the 
manager that one or both of the adults might have 
been injured was concurred in. However, in the light 
of subsequent findings that now seems improbable. On 
Aug. 18, E. Burnham Chamberlain and Robert H. 
Coleman saw two pairs of Ruddies in bright breeding 
plumage, each with five young, on Bull’s Island 
where a breeding pair had been reported by E. H. 
Jaycocks, Mgr. of the Romain Wildlife Refuge. The 
young were estimated to be about two-thirds the size 
of the adults and were almost indistinguishable from 
the adult females in plumage. They were studied for 


som: twenty minutes at distances from 50 to 300 
yards 


Hawks.—Swallow-tailed Kites returned to the 
Okefenokee Refuge by April 14; three were seen there 
on July 31 (ECy). A pair of Mississippi Kites suc- 
cessfully raised one young near Columbus, Ga., 
establishing the northernmost breeding record for 
western Georgia (LAW). A brood of Red-tailed 
Hawks was off the nest, July 18, at Ravens Knob 
Camp, Watauga Co., N. C. (WPS). Two Red- 
shouldered Hawk eggs were found at Charleston, 
March 15. A third egg was not laid (EC). A Broad- 
winged Hawk was seen on a nest in Piedmont Park, 
Atlanta, May 6 (RAP). Cutts noted an Osprey build- 
ing at Charleston on April 5. 

Rail, Coot, Stilt—A Black Rail was seen on July 
6 at Raven Knob Camp, Watauga Co., N. C. running 
along the ground under some alders and feigning 
injury. This was taken to be quite good evidence of 
nesting (WPS). Six Am. Coot were watched at East 
Cherry Grove Beach Wildlife Refuge, Horry Co., 
S. C. between July 2nd and 6th, but no nest was 
found (NL); a young bird, about three-quarter size, 
was reported at Bull’s Island, Aug. 18 (EBC); and 
at Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, on May 9, T. A. 
Beckett, Jr., found a young coot and an egg shell 
near nests that apparently had been used. (EC). A 
pair of Black-necked Stilts was seen at the Savannah 
Refuge between May 9 and June 3. No nest was 
found (EOM). 

Terns.—The season’s first nesting of terns at the 
Romain Refuge was washed out by spring tides. On 
June 20, John Thompson and William Joyner found 
two Sooty Terns in a colony of terns near More- 
head City, N. C. Diving antics strongly indicated 
nest protection but a nest could not definitely be 
separated from others in the colony. On July 4 the 
site was again visited by Thompson and Joyner in 
company with Harry Davis, Director of the North 
Carolina State Museum, and Dr. John Grey of 
Williamsburg, Va. The two Sooties were still present 
but definite proof of nesting could not be established. 
Satisfactory photographs of both birds were obtained 
by Joyner. Least Terns re-established a colony at S:- 
vannah in habitat provided by recent dredging. Several 
hundred young were raised to flight age. About 160 
were banded (IT). 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers, Swallows.—On May 10, 
two Red-cockaded Woodpecker nests at Charleston 
contained 3 eggs each, and two others held young; 
on May 17, another nest contained 3 eggs (EC). 
Eastern Phoebe nests checked at Charleston by Cutts, 
May 2, follow: 2 with 5 eggs; 1 with 4 eggs; 11 
with young. Nests found on May 3: 2 with 4 eggs; 
7 with young. On May 9, 2 other nests held young. 
At Atlanta, an Acadian Flycatcher nest, apparently 
under construction on May 16, held young, June 6 
(RAP); Wells found fewer Acadians at Columbus, 
Ga., this summer than usual. A Traill’s Flycatcher 
was seen and heard at Raven Knob Camp, July 10. 
Two pairs nested again this summer at North Wilkes- 
boro (WPS), and Ed Collum found 2 nests and noted 
a third pair in Atlanta, where the species nested 
last year (fide WWG). Smith saw an Olive-sided 
Flycatcher at Raven Knob, June 30, but he did not 
think that it nested there. Barn Swallows nested again 
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this year on Folly Island, just south of Charleston. 
A nest with young, and several young just out of 
the nest, were found there on June 10 by a party in- 
cluding Francis M. Weston of Charleston and 
Pensacola. At St. Marys, Ga., Kuerzi watched a Barn 
Swallow on June 28 but saw no evidence of nesting 
there; but a few miles north of Southern Pines, Moore 
Co., N. C., Miss Mary K. Wintyen discovered a 
small colony of breeding birds and investigated 4 
nests under a bridge on June 15. 

Warblers —Swainson’s Warblers were found by Ed 
Collum at a new area on the Chattahoochee River 
near Atlanta (fide WWG) and one was heard singing 
during the period close to the Savannah River near 
Aiken, S. C., for the second successive season (JBH). 
A Black-and-white Warbler nest in Pickens Co., 
S. C. held 4 eggs, May 3 (EC). There were two 
nesting pairs of Parula Warblers at Raven Knob 
Camp this season and none last season; and a male 
Cerulean Warbler singing, May 29, at that location 
was suspected of nesting (WPS). On May 31 Capt. 
Adrian Q. Pollock located a nest with young of an 
Am. Redstart near Fort Bragg, Cumberland Co., 
N. C.—unusually far east (ELA). 

Bobolink, Cowbird, Sparrow—A female Bobolink 
and two young off the nest were carefully checked 
by Wendell Smith at North Wilkesboro, June 2; 
he also saw a male and female on nearby Yadkin 
meadows on June 21. This appears to be the first 
record of Bobolinks breeding in North Carolina; also 
on June 2, a male Bobolink was heard and seen 
in a grain field at Winston-Salem, N. C. (Mr. & Mrs. 
JRG). Brown-headed Cowbirds parasitized nests of 
Prairie Warblers at Chapel Hill, N. C—1 egg, June 
20 (CHB); and at Columbus, Ga.—1 egg, Aug. 3 
(LAW); and a young cowbird and a young chat left 
a Yellow-breasted Chat’s nest at Chapel Hill, June 
28 (Wiley B. Sanders & CHB). Three Field Sparrow 
eggs hatched, Aug. 5, in Pickens Co., S. C. (JBS). 

Initialed contributors —Mrs. Edna L. Appleberry, 
Maurice Barnhill, Charles H. Blake, E. Burnham 
Chamberlain, Ernest Cutts, Eugene Cypert, John R. 
Gatewood, William W. Griffin, John B. Hatcher, 
Richard G. Kuerzi, Nicky Lovin, Greg Massey, E. O. 
Mellinger, Richard A. Parks, James B. Shuler, Jr., 
Wendell P. Smith, Ivan Tompkins, L. A. Wells. 
—B. R. CHAMBERLAIN, Matthews, N. C. 


FLORIDA REGION.—Most Floridians proclaimed 
the summer of 1959 one of the wettest within their 
memory, yet this is difficult to substantiate from the 
criterion of total rainfall for the 2 months of com- 
plete record, June and July. Only Miami, of 8 
scattered stations, had a large excess, partly offset 
by a considerable deficit at Jacksonville. There are 
certain facts, however, which are not revealed by this 
method of comparison. One is the heavy excesses in 
May, especially within the last few days, which had 
already raised lakes and ponds to near-record levels. 
Another is the consistency of the precipitation, Out 
of a possible 61 days for June and July, rain fell 
on no less than 36 days at any of the 8 stations and 
on 49 days at Tampa (where it missed only 2 days 
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in July and, according to a contributor, continued 
without missing a day through the first half of Au- 
gust). This provided the state with its only means of 
escape from the otherwise steady heat of summer. 
Temperatures this year remained close to normal, 
with a tendency toward deficiences at opposite ends 
of the Region. 

Populations of Water and Marsh Birds.—With the 
culmination of the water levels’ approach toward 
normalcy, it seemed desirable to compare quantitative 
data of certain Florida breeding birds that suffered 
most during the recent 3-year drought. Total num- 
bers of individuals recorded in Leon County in June 
and July 1959, were compared with totals for the 
same months in 1955 plus 1956. Despite the ad- 
vantage of almost twice as .nuch time afield, the 
earlier years (at the close of the drought) trailed in 
8 of 10 species compared. Numbers of individuals, 
1959 first, were as follows—Pied-billed Grebe, 52:0; 
Anhinga, 20:15; Wood Duck, 21:6; Purple Galli- 
nule, 24:2; Common Gallinule, 27:1; Am. Coot, 
25:0; Acadian Flycatcher, 8:1; Yellowthroat, 7:6. 
The other 2 species compared also showed a lower 
value for the drought years when allowance was 
made for differences in time afield, but not as to total 
numbers. These were the Red-shouldered Hawk and 
Red-winged Blackbird, both probably less ecologically 
restricted and the latter generally increasing in recent 
years. More striking was the fact that a single large 
pond near Tallahassee had greater numbers of Pied- 
billed Grebes and Common Gallinules on Aug. 23 
than I had previously seen in the entire county in 
August over the preceding 12 years! Omitted from 
the above comparison were those species too scarce 
to provide a significant basis for comparison, and the 
wading birds, because of their tendency to concentrate 
around diminishing bodies of water when feeding. 

Status of Insectivorous Birds ——The evidence of re- 
cent years is that, whether due to unusual cold, 
increased use of insecticides, or other factors, many 
species of insectivorous habits have decreased in 
numbers. When quantitative data for June and July 
of 1959 in the Tallahassee Division were compared 
with the 12-year average for those months (1947-58) 
many insectivores appeared to be at normal levels of 
abundance or higher. By considering separately the 
data for Leon County and the coastal counties, there 
are 4 months of comparison. Seven species showed 
decreases in all 4 months: Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Brown-headed Nuthatch, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Yellow-throated and Red-eyed 
Vireos, and Yellow-throated Warbler. Decreasing in 
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; months were the Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Acadian Flycatcher, Brown Thrasher, Parula and 
Pine Warblers, Summer Tanager, and the fish-eating 
Belted Kingfisher. There was no clear-cut evidence 
that the Eastern Bluebird, so reduced in the past 
winter, was below its normal breeding population in 
North Florida. Chance may have played a part in 
some of these results, but habitat coverage was com- 
parable in 1959 and over the preceding 12-year 
period. 

Loons and Grebes.—Until recent years there were 
no summer records of Common Loons in the Florida 
Region, but then a few were recorded off the coast 
of the Tallahassee Division. Two others were seen 
there in 1959—near Spring Creek, June 11 (LEW, 
HGL, & SO), and off the mouth of the Aucilla 
River, June 15 (LEW). A Pied-billed Grebe south 
of its known breeding range was observed on Key 
Largo on June 28 (WBR). 

Tropic-birds, Boobies, and Anhingas—The rare 
White-tailed Tropic-bird was seen off Cocoa on 
Aug. 6, and the Brown Booby nearby in the Banana 
River was seen again on June 29 (WFW). Although 
unrecorded there in June (WBR, ef al.), 4 of these 
boobies were seen in the Dry Tortugas on July 11 
(CB). At the southern limit of its breeding range, 
the Anhinga was found on Deer and Shell Keys 
(Florida Bay), June 26 (WBR). 

Wading Birds—An aerial survey in late June 
revealed the presence of about 880 Great White 
Herons in South Florida, most of which were on 
their breeding grounds in Florida Bay (WBR & 
RM). Outlying nesting records of the Cattle Egret 
came from the Whiskey Stump Key (FGS) and 
Palmetto Island (Wakulla County), where the origi- 
nal pair had been joined by several others (LEW, 
HGL, & SO). By early August the numbers of White 
Ibis at the Duck Rock roost had reached about 80,000 
(WBR). Roseate Spoonbills ranged northward in 
unusual numbers; up to 27 were found near Tampa, 
Aug. 1 to 15 (CCN), and 38 on the Banana River 
(WFW). The latter observer also saw a brightly 
colored Am. Flamingo intermittently from June 13 
to Aug. 3, but 2 near Tampa, Aug. 1 to 15, were 
determined to be escapes (CCN); the numbers in 
Florida Bay appeared to have reached 11 (WBR). 

Waterfowl—Perhaps it was the heavy rains of 
late May which grounded late-migrating ducks to 
account for an unprecedented number of late occur- 
rences at Lake Jackson (Leon County). Three Mal- 
lards there on June 2 and 1 the next day were the 
latest records for that county, as was a Pintail on 
June 2 only (HMS). A male Green-winged Teal, 
June 2 to 4 (HMS, et al.), marked the first summer 
record of this species in Florida, but was shortly 
followed by records of a drake on a small lake in 
Tallahassee from July to Aug. 9 (ACB). Whether 
this was the Lake Jackson bird or a bird which had 
escaped detection on the city lake since late April 
can only be conjectured. Rare in summer, the Gad- 
wall also was seen at Lake Jackson on June 3 (spec.) 
and Aug. 5 (HMS, et al.). Also unusual were Blue- 
winged Teal there and at another locality near Talla- 
hassee in June and July (HMS, et al.). Most of 


these ducks proved capable of strong flight, but an 
Am. Widgeon on Cudjoe Key, June 11 (DRP), the 
first summer record for South Florida, was a cripple. 
Summer occurrences of diving ducks included Greater 
Scaups up to June 11 near Spring Creek (LEW, 
HGL, & SO); an immature male Surf Scoter at 
Canaveral from June 5 to Aug. 11 (WFW); and 
Red-breasted Mergansers at Shell Point (Wakulla 
County), Jume 11 (LEW, HGL, & SO), and St. 
Marks Light, June 14 (HGL & SO). 

Kites and Eagles—A count of 94 Swallow-tailed 
Kites at the south end of Lake Okeechobee, July 16 
(REM), should probably be considered another in- 
stance of its southward migration over that route, as 
reported by previous observers. Gratifying counts of 
Mississippi Kites were made 20 miles east of Talla- 
hassee (29 on May 22, LG) and near Shadeville (18 
on June 11, LEW, HGL, & SO); 1 was seen incubat- 
ing at the latter site on June 8 (LEW). More than 
20 Bald Eagles spent the summer near Florida Bay 
(WBR & RM) and 3 at Lake Weir (KLP). 

Turkeys, Cranes, Limpkins, and Gallinules.—There 
seem to be few published nesting dates of Turkeys in 
South Florida. A brood of 15 half-grown young was 
flushed near the Tamiami Trail (Collier County) on 
May 23 (WGA). A pair of Sandhill Cranes with 1 
young at Long Pine Key, May 30 (TW) and July 29. 
(EC & VCG), constitutes the first breeding record of 
this species in the Everglades National Park (WBR). 
Most records of Limpkins on the Florida Keys have 
occurred during fall and spring, but 1 was observed 
on Crawl Key on July 1 (DRP & WBR). An “ex- 
tremely emaciated” Purple Gallinule was recovered 
from the moat on Garden Key, Dry Tortugas, on June 
13 (WBR). A late nesting record of the Common 
Gallinule was made at Merritt Island, where the last 
egg was laid on July 11 and hatched on Aug. 2 
(WFW); nesting records around Tallahassee were 
equally late this year (HMS, e¢ al.). 

Shorebirds—Beyond its southern breeding limits 
in Florida, a Snowy Plover was found at Flamingo 
on June 19 (WBR), and several Killdeer were near 
their limits at Miami on July 4 and 19 (WGA). 
The Long-billed Curlew was again summering at 
Flamingo (WBR, DRP) and perhaps at Cape Canav- 
eral (July 7 to Aug. 15, WFW) and near Tampa 
(July 27 and 31, CCN). Six Whimbrels at Lake 
Ingraham on June 8 (SS) were abnormally late. 
An Upland Plover on Mashes Island (Wakulla 
County), July 31 (DD), was the earliest known for 
the Florida Region, and 1 had reached the farmlands 
south of Miami by Aug. 9 (DRP). A remarkable 
late Spotted Sandpiper was on Bahia Honda Key on 
June 11 (DRP). Early records of southbound yellow- 
legs were made near the southern tip of the state 
—2 Greater at Miami on July 19 (WGA), and 40 
Lesser near Howard, July 5; numbers of the latter 
species there varied from 300 to 400 from July 18 
to Aug. 2 (DRP). Pectoral Sandpipers also appeared 
earlier than ever in south Florida; 1 on July 18 at 
Howard (250 by Aug. 2, DRP) and 3 on July 19 
at Miami (WGA). The Stilt Sandpiper set a new 
arrival date for Florida when 2 appeared on the 
Banana River, July 21 (WFW): and a few Western 
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Sandpipers on the Lower Keys, July 2 and 3 (DRP & 
WBR), were also early. The population of Black- 
necked Stilts at Howard reached a peak of about 70 
on July 18 (DRP). A flock of 27 Am. Avocets in 
full breeding plumage at Flamingo, June 19 (WBR). 
may have been late migrants, as they were not present 
the mext day (SS). One there on June 25 (SS & 
PL), and 4 at Key West, July 27 (LCB), may have 
summered. 

Jaegers, Gulls, and Terns.—An unidentified jaeger 
was seen 40 miles off Carrabelle, June 29 (HGL), 
where there have been no previous summer records of 
jaegers. Great Black-backed Gulls again forsook 
Canaveral in late spring, only to reappear on the 
surprising date of June 30 and remain to the end of 
the period (WFW ). A Bonaparte’s Gull at St. Marks 
Light on June 4 (LEW) set a new departure date for 
Florida. A surprisingly high count of Forster’s Terns 
for the early date of July 4 was that of 243 on 
Alligator Point (Franklin County) (Borrors). The 
nesting colony of Roseate Terns on Hospital Key, Dry 
Tortugas, was estimated at 225 pairs, June 13 
(WBR, CRM, & OLA); 3 were carefully identified 
at Marco Island, the next day (LAS & WGA). The 
Tortugas expedition also estimated breeding popula- 
tions of 75,000 Sooty Terns and 2000 Noddy Terns. 
Stray Sooties were found at Florida City (1 on 
June 11, WBR) and Key West (3 immatures on 
July 27, LCB). Two Bridled Terns were found 6 
miles off Marathon, June 27 (BLM & MM). The 
problem of determining spring departure and fall 
arrival dates of the Black Tern was further compli- 
cated this year by records at St. Marks Light up to 
June 8 (LEW) and again by June 21 (DD), and 1 
in breeding plumage on Crawl Key, July 1 (DRP & 
WBR). 

Pigeons and Doves.—A highly valuable 3-day 
survey of the summer birds of the Florida Keys 
(DRP & WBR), July 1 to 3, revealed the presence 
of at least 188 White-crowned Pigeons and a Mourn- 
ing Dove as far down as Lower Matecumbe. The 
latter species, however, was again found on the Dry 
Tortugas in June (4, June 12 to 16, WBR), where its 
status is uncertain. Two more summer records of the 
White-winged Dove came from opposite ends of 
the Region—1 at Shell Point, June 18 to 24 (HGL, 
SO, ACB), and 1 at Miami, July 19 to 21 (LAS). 
(A record from Franklin County on July 21, 1951, 
has not previously been published.) Still thriving in 
St. Petersburg, the Ringed Turtle Dove may also 
be established in the southern part of Miami, where 
4 were seen in the wild state on July 4 (BLM & 
MM). 


Cuckoos and Anis—Diurnal evidence of the Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo’s migrating into early June was 
supported by the recovery of 1 at the Leon County 
TV tower on June 6 (HLS). Breeding of the Smooth- 
billed Ani at West Palm Beach was clinched when 
adults were observed to feed young on July 11 (AS 
& RK): 

Owls, Nighthawks, and Kingfishers —A high count 
of Burrowing Owls was that of 28 (including 
young) at Hollywood in late May (BJK). One of 


the West Indian races of the Common Nighth 

was again heard on the mainland (Coconut Grov: 
June 3, DRP), but its known regular occurrences «r¢ 
still restricted to the Keys. An early return of the 
Belted Kingfisher was recorded when 2 were scen 
on the Tamiami Trail in Collier County on July 
5 (WGA). 

Swallows, Thrushes, and Vireos.—Further evidence 
accrued that Barn Swallow records in late June and 
July do not necessarily represent late spring migrants 
or breeding birds. Birds seen on the Florida Keys on 
June 11 were observed flying northward (WBR), 
and it is probable that records at St. Marks Light, 
June 8 (LEW), Key West, June 16 (CRM), and 
on the Dry Tortugas, June 12 to 16 (WBR, eé a/.), 
were also examples of north-bound migrants. No 
more were reported until 12 were seen at Flamingo 
on July 9 (SS), which proves to be the earliest fall 
record for the Southern Peninsula. The thorough 
search of the Florida Keys, July 1 to 3, referred to 
previously, yielded not a single Barn Swallow. There 
is still no certain answer to the question of status of 
Barn Swallows seén occasionally during the last 
2 weeks of June, but it is not improbable that they 
too are transients, whether north- or south-bound. It 
is easy to assert that the species “probably breeds’ at 
some southern outpost, but a thorough inspection of 
Fort Jefferson again this year revealed no Barn Swal- 
low nests, old or new (WBR). The Wood Thrush 
sang intermittently in Tallahassee until the late date 
of Aug. 6 (HMS). At the southern limit of its breed- 
ing range, the Red-eyed Vireo proved fairly common 
around Okeechobee, June 12 and 13 (DRP). 

W arblers.—Suggestive of a generally early fall 
migration was the fact that 4 species of warblers 
equaled or exceeded their earliest previous fall arrival 
dates for Florida. Three of these were found at the 
Leon County TV tower (HLS); Worm-eating and 
Kentucky Warblers, July 23, and Golden-winged 
Warbler, Aug. 13. The fourth was a Prairie War- 
bler in a Miami yard on July 19 (tie; ESD). Also 
early at the tower was an Am. Redstart on July 23 
(HLS), but the species had appeared at West Palm 
Beach on the 16th (DS), and lingered there in spring 
to June 16 (DN), apparently 11 days later than 
ever before in Florida. Arrival dates of the Northern 
Waterthrush in the Northern Peninsula were broken 
at Merritt Island, Aug. 8 (WFW), and De Land, 
Aug. 11 (RJL). A Louisiana Waterthrush was early 
at St. Marks, July 4 (HMS). 

Bobolinks, Grackles, Cowbirds, and Sparrows.—A 
Bobolink at the Manatee River was abnormally late 
on June 7 (LKJ). One of the major developments in 
the Tallahassee Division was the nesting of the Boat- 
tailed Grackle at Lake Jackson, a considerable north- 
westward extension of its inland distribution. One 
pair, with a brood of 3 young out of the nest (1 
collected), was discovered on June 2 at a site not 
visited for the preceding 10 weeks (HMS). An adult 
was seen there on July 22 (HMS, e¢ a/.). Of almost 
equal importance was the extension of the Brown- 
headed Cowbird’s presumed breeding range eastward 
into the same county. A pair was discovered at a small 
dairy near Tallahassee on April 26, and 4 were the:< 
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on May 28 (HMS). No more could be found there, 
but 2 or 3 were seen several miles away on July 5 
(SO). In this connection a record of 20 near Rock- 
ledge on July 2 (WFW), 20 days earlier than ever 
before, is perhaps significant. There is certainly evi- 
dence that immatures, at least, begin wandering by the 
first week of July. Lark Sparrows on Alligator Point, 
1 on July 31 and 2 the next day (DD), were the 
earliest of record for the Tallahassee Division. At 
Chattahoochee, in the extreme northwestern corner of 
the Region, a Chipping Sparrow was noted carrying 
food and giving its food call on May 9, but no young 
could be found that day nor any Chippies on 2 return 
trips to the spot (HMS). Unsatisfactory as is the 
nature of this evidence, it seems indicative of a third 
Florida breeding record. 

Erratum.—lIn the list of species severely reduced in 
numbers on Florida’s 1958 Christmas Counts (Auzs- 
dubon Field Notes, 13:286), the Semipalmated Plover 
decreased by at least 50% on only 5 Counts, not 9. 

Full Names of Observers —OLA, Oliver L. Austin; 
WGA, William G. Atwater; ACB, Arthur C. Borror; 
CB, Christine Bonney; LCB, Leonard C. Brecher; EC, 
Ernst Christensen; DD, Dorothy Dodd; ESD, Eva S. 
Dickie; VCG, Vernon C. Gilbert, Jr.; LG, Leo Gallo- 
way; LKJ, Mrs. Lawrence K. Jennings; RK, Mrs. 
Roberta Knight; HGL, Horace G. Loftin; PL, Paul 
Larson; RJL, R. J. Longstreet; BLM, B. L. Myers; 
CRM, C. Russell Mason; MM, Mac Myers; RM, 
Ralph Miele; REM, Mr. & Mrs. Russell E. Mumford; 
CCN, C. C. Norris; DN, Mrs. Donna Northrup; SO, 
Storrs Olson; KLP, Kay L. Painter; DRP, Dennis R. 
Paulson; WBR, William B. Robertson; AS, Mrs. Alice 
Swain; DS, Mrs. David Sturrock; FGS, Mrs. Frank 


G. Smith; HLS, H. L. Stoddard; HMS, Henry M. 
Stevenson; LAS, Louis A. Stimson; SS, Saul Schiff- 
man; LEW, Lovett E. Williams; TW, Ted Whit- 
moyer; WFW, W. Foster White—HENry M. STEv- 
ENSON, Biological Sciences Dept., Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla. 


APPALACHIAN REGION.—The summer was 
rather uneventful throughout most of the Region. 
Many observers commented that there was little of 
interest to report. The season had normal temperatures, 
being hot but not unusually so. Much of West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Ohio and northeastern Pennsylvania 
showed a great deficiency of precipitation but normal 
rainfall obtained in a narrow belt across Pennsylvania 
and in the southern part of the Region. 

With most species returning to about normal 
populations the long-time trend for southern species 
to spread northward and upward to higher elevations 
was again noticeable. This year the Mockingbird and 
White-eyed Vireo were particularly noticeable and 
the Blue Grosbeak and Brown-headed Nuthatch 
turned up at unusual locations. The parallel trend of 
some northern species to spread to the south was 
noted for the House Wren, Brown-headed Cowbird 
and Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

“Disaster” Species—The reports from the various 
parts of the Region differed in detail but there was 
general agreement that the so-called disaster species 














of last year are well on their way to recovery. The 
Eastern Phoebe was reported to be at about normal 
numbers at Warren, Pa. (WLH); Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(KCP), and Meadville, Pa. (RCL); in about two- 
thirds normal numbers at Clarksville, Pa. (RKB); in 
intermediate numbers at Butler, Pa. (FWP); and in 
low numbers at Demorest, Ga. (EGN) and Morgan- 
town, W. Va. (MB). Over one hundred nestlings 
were banded by Dorothy Bordner near State College, 
Pa. The House Wren is still at low numbers at War- 
ren, Pa. (WLH) but has made a good come-back 
elsewhere. Nichols reported the first summer records 
of this species in Habersham Co., Ga. Reports on the 
Eastern Bluebird were more mixed. At Morgantown, 
W. Va. (MB), and Demorest, Ga. (EGN) they 
were in normal numbers; at Clarksville, Pa. (RKB) 
in about two-thirds normal numbers; at Meadville, 
Pa. still low but better than last year (RCL); and at 
Butler, Pa. (FWP) and Wyatt, W. Va. (LM) they 
were still scarce. At Gibsonia, Pa. Grom reported a 
total of fifteen young successfully raised in three 
broods in a single nesting box. Even more interesting 
figures on nesting success come from Warren, Pa. 
where 1958 had been a good year for bluebirds. At 
this location William Highhouse is engaged in a 
long-term project of nest box erection. This year in 
about 100 boxes a total of 289 young fledged in 
98 nestings (33 second nestings), an 80 per cent 
increase over last year. Of the 98 nestings only 23 
were totally unsuccessful. While no similar data 
have been submitted for the Robin it is evident that 
this species also had a very successful nesting season. 
Loons, Herons——Common Loons were observed in 
June at two lakes near Youngstown, Ohio (VPM) 
and at Pymatuning Lake, Pa. (RCL). Common Egrets 
were in good numbers at Pymatuning Lake (RCL) 
and several reports were made from near State College, 
Pa. (WSC). Elsewhere they were uncommon or even 
missing in the post-breeding northward flight. 
Waterfowl—A Blue-winged Teal nested success- 
fully at University Park, Pa. (MW). Twenty young 
Wood Ducks were raised on the grounds of the 
Preston Laboratory at Butler, Pa. (FWP), but Brooks 
commented that this species was in lower numbers 
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than in past years in most of West Virginia. A Gad- 
wall pair summered and probably nested (unsuccess- 
fully) at Butler, Pa. (FWP). 

Hawks, Gallinaceous Birds —A Black Vulture in 
Trumbull County in northeastern Ohio on June 22 
was noteworthy (VPM). Broad-winged Hawks were 
present in somewhat increased numbers in West 
Virginia (MB) but the other hawk species are barely 
holding their own throughout the Region. An Osprey 
at Conneaut Lake, Pa. on June 14 was unusual. 

Ruffed Grouse are plentiful in the West Virginia 
mountains and apparently had a good breeding season 
(MB); they are on the increase in northern Pennsyl- 
vania (WLH). The Turkey is also doing well at 
these two localities. Bobwhite are in about normal 
numbers in West Virginia (MB). 

Rails, Shorebirds, Terns —Leberman reported Vir- 
ginia Rails and Soras to be in good numbers and 
Common Gallinules to be abundant in the large 
marsh near Geneva, Pa. Upland Plovers nested again 
near State College, Pa. with at least twelve birds 
(some being young) present (WSC). The early 
shorebird migration was rather commonplace with 
numbers of birds being low and no unusual records 
by the end of the period. Black Terns were found 
in June at two stations along the Allegheny River in 
Forest and Warren Cos., Pa. (RCL). 

Owls, Cuckoos, Goatsuckers—At Clarksville, Pa. 
Barn Owls had half-grown young at the rather late 
date of Aug. 13 (RKB). Both cuckoo species con- 
tinued to be high in numbers in western Pennsylvania 
and northern West Virginia, with the Black-billed 
being unusually common at low elevations. The Whip- 
poor-will was absent from its normal locations in 
Greenbrier Co., W. Va. (MB) and was unusually 
scarce in Giles Co., Va. (R. K. Burns). Common 
Nighthawks continue to increase in most of the 
towns in the northern part of the Region. Rather late 
were the records of Chimney Swifts leaving the nest 
on Aug. 8 and Aug. 12 at Wyatt, W. Va. (LM). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —Brooks reported a 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird nest with young in 
Monroe Co., W. Va. on Aug. 3, somewhat late. Two 
male Red-headed Woodpeckers at Warren, Pa. were 
the first records there in at least twenty years (WLH). 
At Youngstown, Ohio this species was present at at 
least four different localities (VPM). The Pileated 
Woodpecker continues to increase and is being re- 
ported more frequently from well-populated areas. 
The Yellow-bellied Sapsucker was again unreported 
from the West Virginia mountains. 

Flycatchers, Swallows and Nuthatches.—In western 
Pennsylvania the Eastern Kingbird was in reduced 
numbers (KCP). Traill’s Flycatcher continues to 
spread in western Pennsylvania, being present again 
this year at Gibsonia, Pa. (JG) and becoming com- 
mon at Clarksville where it was unknown a few years 
ago (RKB). Near Warren, Pa. Tree Swallows were 
plentiful but their nesting was greatly hampered by 
bluebirds. However, six broods were raised in the 
nesting boxes (WLH). Two broods of Tree Swallows 
were raised in Trumbull Co., Ohio (VPM). The Cliff 
Swallow continues to decline in most of the Region. 

Red-breasted Nuthatches were common in the West 
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Virginia spruce forest (MB). Brown-headed Nut. 
hatches were reported at Demorest, Ga. from June | 
to June 20, the first records for the Appalachian 
Region in Georgia (EGN). 

Wrens, Mimids, and Thrushes—Carolina Wrens 
were back to normal populations in most of the 
Region and one in Trumbull Co., Ohio in June was 
unusual (VPM). Bewick’s Wren continues to be 
at very low levels. Mockingbirds are spreading north- 
ward and upward in our Region. They were wide. 
spread in Pocahontas County at high elevations and 
were more common than usual in northern West 
Virginia (MB). One spent the summer at Pymatun-. 
ing Lake in northern Pennsylvania and one was seen 
in Meadville, Pa. on Aug. 14 (RCL). Brown 
Thrashers were unusually common. Hermit Thrushes 
were at low numbers in the West Virginia mountains 
(MB) but were abundant in Warren Co., Pa. 
(WLH). One was reported from Centre Co., Pa. on 
June 16, the first summer record for that Region 
(DB, fide WSC). 

Waxwings, Vireos—F. W. Preston at Butler, Pa. 
hand-raised an albino Cedar Waxwing nestling, the 
bird being pure white except for the normal yellow 
tips of the tail feathers. The White-eyed Vireo con- 
tinues to increase northward but was missing at 
Wyatt, W. Va. (LM). Red-eyed Vireos were some- 
what low in numbers at Morgantown, W. Va. (MB) 
and at Clarksville, Pa. (RKB). Rather late nestings 
of the Red-eye were reported from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
with just-fledged young on Aug. 9 (CHLS), and 
at nearby Gibsonia on Aug. 22 (JG). 

Warblers —Warbler populations are still at lower 
than normal numbers in the West Virginia moun- 
tains. A Blue-winged Warbler was reported from 
State College, Pa. where they are rare (WSC) and 
they nested again in Gibsonia, Pa. (JG). Two Brew- 
ster’s Warblers were reported from Gibsonia in June 
(JG). A Nashville Warbler nest found in Centre 
Co., Pa. on June 1 was the first positive nesting 
record in central Pennsylvania, although the species 
has been known to summer there for some years 
(HHH & MW). This species also nested again in 
northern Allegheny Co., Pa. (JG). In the past 
Priarie Warblers have been very rare in that part 
of Pennsylvania west of the Allegheny Mountains 
but Bell reports them as being common in suitable 
habitat at Clarksville. To the list of northern species 
found nesting for the first time in Allegheny Co., Pa. 
last year can be added the Canada Warbler. Hooded 
Warblers were found as high as 4000 feet in Giles 
Co., Va. (R. K. Burns). A possible consequence of 
the reduced populations of last year was the large 
numbers of first-year male Am. Redstarts that nested 
in Allegheny Co., Pa. (HHH & JG). 

Blackbirds and Orioles —The blackbirds continue 
to increase throughout the Region. Common Grackles 
are now abundant in parts of Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia where they were formerly scarce. Baltimore 
Orioles apparently had a good nesting season. Brown- 
headed Cowbirds were found at Demorest, Ga. 
throughout June, the first summer records for the 
Region (EGN). 

Finches and Sparrows——The Rose-breasted Gros- 
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beak was cog HE common in the mountains of 
Giles Co., (R. K. Burns). Two records of this 
species in Pets Co., Pa. were the first summer 
records for that region (MW). Extremely unusual 
were the immature Blue Grosbeak present at Youngs- 
town, Ohio from June 10 to July 20 (VPM) and a 
pair seen in Crawford Co., Pa. on July 10 (RCL). 
Both records are far north and west of all previous 
ones from this Region. McLaughlin reported that at 
least three pairs of Purple Finches nested near Youngs- 
town, Ohio. Henslow’s Sparrows were unusually 
common near State College, Pa. (WSC) and a nest 
was found near Rector, Westmoreland Co., Pa. 
(KCP). At Morgantown, W. Va. this species first 
appeared in early July (MB). Very late was the 
nest of the Slate-colored Junco with eggs found at 
Cook Forest, Pa. on Aug. 1 (HHH). 

Contributors —Ralph K. Bell, Robert K. Burns, 
Maurice Brooks, William S. Clarke, Jr., Joseph Grom, 
Hal H. Harrison, William L. Highhouse, Robert C. 
Leberman, Lena McBee, Vincent P. McLaughlin, 
Edward G. Nichols, Kenneth C. Parkes, Frank W. 
Preston, C. H. L. Scheutte III, Merrill Wood.— 
GeorGe A. HALL, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


WESTERN GREAT LAKES REGION.—W eather. 
—Temperatures and precipitation were very near nor- 
mal for the nesting season. In Minnesota well-dis- 
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tributed rains have about canceled the moisture deficit 
of the winter and spring seasons, and vegetation in 
late August over most of the state appeared to be in 
even better than average condition. Duluth, Minn. 
reported a few rather heavy rainstorms in June that 
may have done some damage to nesting birds (Gary 
Kuyava). Wisconsin had a normal June and July 
precipitation with above normal in August. Jackson, 
Mich. has experienced a hot and humid July and 
early August (Betty Cottrille). 

Loons and Grebes.—A small colony of 4-5 pairs 
of Red-necked Grebes was found just completing 
clutches of eggs on Sand Lake, Itasca Co., Minn. on 
May 29. A similar colony had their conspicuous nests 
near the north shore of Roy Lake, Mahnomen Co., 
Minn., May 31 (W. J. Breckenridge). 

Pelicans and Cormorants—Non-breeding White 
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Pelicans appear to be increasing as summer residents 
in Minnesota in recent years, but still no actual nest- 
ing records have been reported. A flock of about 
100 have been observed coming and going on a 
fairly regular schedule on Fallon and Jewett Lakes 
in Meeker County throughout the summer (James 
Ostlund). A similar summer resident flock near 
Madison, 75 miles to the west, could hardly be the 
same flock (Mrs. C. E. Peterson). No authentic rec- 
ord of pelicans nesting in Minnesota has been re- 
ported for over 50 years. However, a small colony of 
about 40 nests was reported on a tiny island within 
little more than a stone’s throw of the international 
boundary in Lake of the Woods near Massacre Island. 
About 30 large young remained on the island the 
last week of July (Mrs. B. J. Broderick). 

Herons.—The Cattle Egret has been entered on the 
Minnesota hypothetical list on the strength of a very 
good description of what must have been an indi- 
vidual of this species seen 3-4 miles north of Glen- 
wood on about July 1 (Mrs. D. Hanna). During the 
last year the Minnesota Museum of Natural History 
at the University of Minnesota has been compiling 
data on heron rookeries in the state and to date, we 
have specific locations of 36 colonies of Great Blue 
Herons. Six of these are harboring a few pairs of 
Common Egrets. The most northerly of these six is 
the colony on Pelican Lake near Ashby in Grant 
County. The 2-3 pairs of Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons that have nested for several years in the 
Mississippi River bottoms near La Crescent in ex- 
treme southeastern Minnesota again nested there 
this year (R. Janssen, Brother Theodore). 

W aterfowl—The Western Great Lakes States do 
not have the grim picture of nesting failures of 
waterfowl that exist farther west in the drought- 
stricken prairie states and provinces. Southwestern 
Minnesota did have early season drought conditions 
that reduced duck nesting in this area, but over 
most of this Region good nesting success is reported 
for most species, with Blue-winged Teal above aver- 
age in Minnesota. Reduced nesting of the Canvasback 
and Redhead, however, is reported even in the favor- 
able areas (J. Kimball). Some late nesting of puddle 
ducks moving eastward after deserting dried-out habi- 
tat farther west is reported (R. Farmes). With ponds 
in the Dakotas still below normal or non-existent, the 
duck migration is apt to move eastward and hunting 
success is expected to be good in Minnesota and east- 
ward although much below par farther west and in 
the south. A far northern record for the nesting of 
Wood Duck came from Sawbill Lake in Cook Co., 
Minn. where 7 young were hatched on June 29 in a 
nesting box provided for them (Kuyava). Another 
Wood Duck brought off a brood “at the base of a 
chimney in a garage’’ on June 29 at Jackson, Mich. 
(Cottrille). 

Hawks and Eagles——The lack of success of the 
Bald Eagle nesting in other areas makes several Min- 
nesota nest records of greater interest. One nest with 
adults either incubating or brooding small young 
was seen on Parent Lake in eastern Lake County on 
June 26 (Kuyava). Another was found only 20 feet 
up in a birch tree in Jay Cooke Park near Duluth 
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(Ole Finseth). Several successful nestings were re- 
ported on Lake of the Woods where at one time 8 
birds including 4 adults were seen at one time near 
Mica Point. In this area a definite increase in Bald 
Eagles during the last few years is reported while 
the numbers of Turkey Vultures appears to be de- 
clining (Broderick). On June 17, young birds were 
heard in a Pigeon Hawk nest on Park Point at 
Duluth, a nest which was occupied by this species 
last year (Kuyava). A Prairie Falcon was reported 
at Duluth on Aug. 17, an unusual visitor here even 
during the height of the heavy hawk migrations 
(Kuyava). Midsummer records of Turkey Vultures 
on June 7 and July 25 in Sauk Co., Wis. suggest 
nesting in this area (Tom Soulen). 

Grouse.—Prairie Chickens and Sharp-tailed Grouse 
are continuing to show slight increases in northwestern 
Minnesota. Idle land in the soil bank is probably 
favoring the successful nesting of these species. Ruffed 
Grouse are also on the increase this year. Pheasant 
populations have shown marked increases in western 
Minnesota owing to the dry spring favoring survival 
of young (Breckenridge). A Spruce Grouse nest with 
11 eggs just hatching on June 29 was located near 
Parent Lake on the Cook-Lake County line in north- 
eastern Minnesota (Kuyava). 

Cranes and Rails —The very elusive Yellow Rail 
was found during the nesting season in ideal marshy 
habitat in northwestern Becker County on June 20 
although no nest was found. A King Rail observed 
several times, May 24 to June 13, at a pond in 
Ramsey Co., Minn. apparently was nesting (W. 
Pieper, R. & H. Huber). 

Shorebirds —Fair numbers of Upland Plover and 


a few pairs of Marbled Godwits nested on the prairies 
of Mahnomen Co., Minn. this summer. Numerous 
nests were located during a duck breeding study 
(J. Lindmeier). Three separate nestings of the Am. 


Avocet appear to be Minnesota’s first authentic 
breeding records for this bird. One pair with 3 young 
was seen 7 miles northwest of Madison, Lac Qui 
Parle County on July 12 (Peterson); another pair 
with 3 young was reported 12 miles southwest of 
Fergus Falls on Jume 22 (Morris Patterson); and a 
series of observations on a family of adults and 
young was made near Alberta in Stevens County from 
May 31 to July 13 (E. Strubbe). Several other ob- 
servations of adult birds in this general area suggest 
a rather strong eastward drift of these birds this year, 
possibly because of drying ponds farther west. 

Gulls and Terns—The Herring Gull colony on 
Knife Island 20 miles northeast of Duluth this year 
reached peak population since studies were begun 
in 1950. Four hundred young were banded before 
the band supply gave out. The Common Tern colony 
on Park Point at Duluth had an estimated population 
of 250 pairs (Kuyava). 

Doves.—The nest of a Mourning Dove in an old 
Robin nest found at Sawbill Lake Camp grounds, 
Cook County is a very far northeast record for this 
species in Minnesota (Kuyava). 

Owls—Two records of nesting Burrowing Owls 
are of note as this species is definitely disappearing 
from the prairie parts of Minnesota. One pair with 
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several young was seen repeatedly about 4 miles 
northeast of Mahnomen during late May and early 
June (J. Lindmeier) and another nesting was re. 
ported 2 miles west of the Grant County line east 
of Wheaton on May 23 (Janssen). A Saw-whet Ow] 
seen repeatedly from May 3 to 25 at Adams, Wis. 
strongly suggests nesting (Sam Robbins). 

Swallows—Some Bank Swallows’ strange attach- 
ment for a nesting site was reported just north of 
Minneapolis. On June 15 a newly excavated basement 
in sandy soil was visited by the swallows. By June 
19, 13 burrows had been dug and 21 appeared by 
June 21 in spite of basement construction in progress. 
One June 23 the basement walls were completed and 
the backfilling was done, completely destroying the 
nesting cavities (H. L. Gunderson). This rather late 
nesting date suggests that a previous site may have 
been destroyed and this was a hurried second nesting 
attempt. 

Titmice and Chickadees —The Tufted Titmouse has 
gradually become more common in winter in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area in recent years and the 
species now is nesting in the area. One pair with 
2 small young appeared at a feeder in south Min- 
neapolis in early July (Mrs. G. L. Patchin) and 
another family was seen near Savage south of Min- 
neapolis (J. Wilkie). The nest of a Boreal Chickadee 
with 5 eggs was found 4 feet from the ground in a 
spruce stump near Sawbill Lake, Cook Co., Minn. on 
June 26-29 (Kuyava). 

Wrens.—Bewick’s Wrens again nested in the 
arboretum at Madison, Wis. (Soulen, Roy Lound) and 
a pair nested in Anoka just northwest of Minneapolis 
(R. Hodson). 

Kinglets, Vireos and Warblers.—A Bell’s Vireo nest 
with 2 eggs and a Brown-headed Cowbird egg was 
found in southeastern Sauk Co., Wis., presumably on 
June 7 when other observations were reported from 
this area. Another pair was repeatedly seen at the 
University Arboretum at Madison, Wis. during early 
June (Tom Soulen). On a remarkably successful trip 
into the Superior National Forest in western Cook 
Co., Minn., Gary Kuyava of Duluth reported finding 
the nests of 3 warblers not previously reported for 
Minnesota; Tennessee, June 28, nest and 4 eggs on 
the ground in a spruce bog (Kelso Bog) among a 
few white pine seedlings; Cape May, June 27, nest 
with 4 eggs 4 feet up in a small black spruce at Saw- 
bill Lake Campgrounds; and the Bay-breasted, June 
28, nest with 5 eggs 20 feet up in a Tamarack tree 
at Alton Lake. A nest of the Northern Waterthrush, 
June 26, containing 5 eggs were found at the base 
of a rotted pine stump at Sawbill Lake. Only 2 
Minnesota nests of this species have been previously 
reported. The nest of a Connecticut Warbler also was 
found June 27 in a black spruce habitat in Kelso 
Bog, with that of a Mourning Warbler only 40 feet 
away. A Ruby-crowned Kinglet nest was found near 
Alton Lake, 23 feet up near the top of a black spruce. 
The nest contained 5 eggs. This is the second record 
for this species nesting in Minnesota. An expanded 
account of this trip will appear in the next issue of 
the Flicker. In Jackson Co., Mich., the Yellowthroats 
are reported greatly increased in numbers while 





Yellow Warblers are less numerous (Cottrille). 
Finches.—Again records strongly suggesting Min- 
nesota nestings of the Evening Grosbeak are reported 
but still no actual nest has been found. Pairs of birds 
were seen early in June near Temperance River 
Campgrounds, Sawbill Lake, Burnt Lake, Alton Lake, 
and Grace Lake in western Cook County. An adult 
female with 3 young still being fed appeared at a 
Duluth feeding station on Aug. 8 (Kuyava). Several 
nests of Pine Siskins were found in Duluth and in 
western Cook Co., Minn. in June and numerous birds 
were seen in late July at International Falls, Koochich- 
ing Co., Minn. (Kuyava). Dickcissels were common 
in Waukesha and Jefferson Counties in Wisconsin 
(Soulen) and the species was seen as far north as 
Mahnomen County in Minnesota on June 19 (Breck- 
enridge). Sharp-tailed Sparrows appeared and sang 
at a prairie slough in southwestern Mahnomen Co., 
Minn. for several days in mid-June but apparently 
moved on without nesting (Breckenridge). About 
20 of the erratic Red Crossbills were seen, July 11-12, 
at Terry Andrae State Park near Sheboygan, Wis. 
(Charles Clark).—W. J. BRECKENRIDGE, Minnesota 
Museum of Natural History, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MIDDLEWESTERN PRAIRIE REGION.—The 
above-normal temperatures of May persisted through- 
out June in Iowa, northern Missouri, and most of 
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Illinois and Indiana. The remainder of the Region, 
except the extreme southeast, experienced temperatures 
near the norm. July brought abnormal cold to the 
western half of the Region, normal heat to most of 
Indiana, Ohio, and western Kentucky, but excessive 
heat to eastern Kentucky and south-central Ohio. 
August was hot and humid, especially in the southern 
half of the Region. Northern Indiana and Illinois 
received heavy rains in June; the rest of the Region 
had light to normal amounts. July precipitation was 
heavy in northeastern and southern Illinois, western 
Missouri, and eastern Ohio, but moderate to light 
elsewhere. Dry weather continued throughout the 
end of the period. 

For land birds, it appeared to be an average nesting 
season, with the usual, local fluctuations in popula- 
tions of some species. With the return of suitable 
habitat due to increased rainfall in Iowa, northern 
Missouri, and northern Illinois, marsh-nesting birds 
enjoyed a come-back. In the Rockford, Ill. area, Least 
Bitterns, Pied-billed Grebes, Blue-winged Teal, and 


Soras nested for the first time in years; for the former, 
it was a locality first (Lee Johnson). Ruddy Ducks 
produced a brood at Iowa City, a new local breeding 
record (F. W. Kent). Two broods of Ruddy Ducks 
were observed at Gary, Ind. (Raymond Grow). The 
outstanding event was the appearance of the Cattle 
Egret. It was first observed on June 14 by Robert 
A. Brown, Floyd Lawhon, and Simon Rositzky, on 
the Squaw Creek Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Mound City, 
Mo., coming into a roost with Common and Snowy 
Egrets. Three birds were counted later by these 
persons and Kenneth Krumm; the last sighting was 
on Aug. 2. Two Cattle Egrets discovered (and photo- 
graphed) near Big Lake State Park, 6 miles west of 
Squaw Creek (fide KK) may have been part of the 
original group. These reports should serve to alert 
observers in the Mississippi River valley to carefully 
check flocks of white herons in the future. 

Herons.—Great Blue Herons increased 5 to 10 
per cent at the New Boston, Ill. rookery (Robert J. 
Trial). At Rockford, a total of 34 Great Blue Heron 
nests was an increase over last year, despite the fact 
that the rookery was shot up in 1958 (LJ). At 
Winous Point, neage Port Clinton, Ohio, a rookery 
containing 300 pairs of Great Blue Herons in 1958 
held 600 pairs tfis season (Laurel VanCamp). For 
the second successive year, Common Egrets nested 
at Grande Marais State Park, East St. Louis, Ill.: 
this year about 30 pairs were present (J. Earl Com- 
fort). The West Sister Island rookery, Ottawa Co., 
Ohio contained 125 pairs of Common Egrets on May 
8 (LV). A rookery of over 400 Black-crowned Night 
Herons near Blue Island, Ill. was wiped out by the 
construction of a dam on the site (Karl E. Bartel). 
Yellow-crowned Night Herons nested at East St. Louis 
(JEC) ; New Boston, Ill. (3 pairs; RJT); near Des 
Plaines, Ill. (Charles T. Clark); Des Moines, Iowa 
(Woodward H. Brown); Davenport, Iowa (Peter 
Petersen, Jr.) and at Louisville, Ky. (4 nests with 
young; Burt Monroe, Sr. and Jr., fide Anne L. 
Stamm). 

Waterfowl, Hawks, Grouse.—A Snow Goose sum- 
mered at the Squaw Creek Refuge (KK). A pair of 
Green-winged Teal at Cleveland, Ohio on June 6 
was unusual (Owen Davies, Bertram C. Raynes). 
Many other species of non-breeding ducks were re- 
corded throughout June and July over the northern 
part of the Region. The number of young Wood 
Ducks produced in nesting boxes at the Chautauqua 
National Wildlife Refuge, Ill. was 74 per cent 
higher than last year (K. Duane Norman). On 

“Aug. 8 young Turkey Vultures in the white, downy 
stage were found in Oldham Co., Ky. (fide ALS). A 
Black Vulture nest containing 2 eggs was located on 
March 7 near Louisville by William Bloch and Floyd 
Carpenter. Bloch discovered 2 downy young Black 
Vultures near a nest in Oldham Co., Ky., July 4. 
Black Vultures have been noted in summer at Utica, 
Ohio for several years; this year Mrs. C. R. Wagner 
located nesting birds (details to be published else- 
where). A total of 70 Red-tailed Hawk nests near 
Rockford averaged 1.4 young per brood, compared 
to 2.5 young per brood in 1958 (birds banded by 
David Seal, fide LJ). Of 14 Bald Eagle nests in 
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Erie, Lucas, Ottawa, and Sandusky Cos., Ohio, 4 
produced young, 6 failed, and the fate of 4 was 
undetermined (LV). A Ruffed Grouse in Utica, Ohio 
on June 10 and 15 was a rarity (Mrs. CRW). 

Shorebirds, Doves, Owls.—The Upland Plover is 
rare near Shepherdsville, Ky., where one was seen 
on July 9 (ALS). At least 9 nests of the Wilson's 
Phalarope were located at the 103rd Street cinder 
flats on the south side of Chicago. A high count of 
15 young was obtained on July 28 (Harold Fetter, 
Helen Lane). Many early nests of the Mourning Dove 
failed at Blue Island, where only about 50 per cent 
of the young reached the banding stage and many 
died later in the nest (KEB). The first half of the 
nesting season was cold and windy. Most first nests 
of this dove also failed at Greensboro, Ind., although 
later nestings were more successful (Mrs. H. A. 
Baker). Mourning Dove call counts in the Havana, 
Ill. area were up about 52 per cent (KDN). A brood 
of Saw-whet Owls at Mishawaka, Ind. constitutes one 
of the few nesting records for that state. Robert 
Fleming and his brothers first located the group of 6 
birds on July 3; later many observers watched them 
(fide Dorothy Meek). 

Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—There 
were fewer Ruby-throated Hummingbirds at Cleve- 
land (OD); at Des Moines, for the second straight 
year, there were “almost none’’ (WHB). Red-headed 
Woodpeckers exhibited an increase at Iowa City 
(FWK), Lake Forest, Ill. (Miss Marion Clow), and 
Louisville (ALS). The Eastern Phoebe showed little 
population change, though small, local increases and 
decreases were reported. A decline in numbers of 
Eastern Wood Pewees was evident at South Bend 


(DM) and Greensboro, Ind. (Mrs. HAB). 


Wrens, Mockingbirds, Thrushes—House Wrens 
were very scarce at Blue Island (1 nest report, com- 
pared to 50 last year, KEB). They appeared to be 
decreased at Louisville (ALS). None appeared until 
early June at Greensboro, Ind. (Mrs. HAB). There 
was a noticeable increase in Short-billed Marsh Wrens 
at Iowa City (FWK). Mockingbirds nested at Rock- 
ford (DS & Don Prentice, fide LJ) and Genoa, Ohio 
(LV). The die-off of Robins at Blue Island, IIl. 
following the March spraying of heptachlor (see 
spring report) evidently involved breeding birds; none 
was known to nest in the entire city and it was July 
30 before any were observed (KEB). Robins seem 
on the decline at Moline and East Moline, IIl., be- 
cause of heavy spraying to combat Dutch elm disease 
(Elton Fawks, fide Peter Petersen, Jr.). The Eastern 
Bluebird is recovering nicely at Quincy, IIl., where 
detailed, annual data are available (T. E. Mussel- 
man). 

Gnatcatchers, Vireos, Warblers—No  Blue-gray 
Gnatcatchers nested on an 80-acre tract near Greens- 
boro, Ind. where 3 pairs nested in 1958 (Mrs. HAB). 
Bell's Vireo decreased at Quincy (TEM) and Aledo, 
Ill. (RJT). At Rockford, the Yellow-throated Vireo 
was more numerous than ever before (LJ), but 
Mrs. Wagner recorded a 40 per cent decrease at 
Utica. It may or may not be significant that the Red- 
eyed Vireo also was down at Utica and at Moberly, 
Mo. (Sarah S. Vasse), but very numerous at Rock- 


ford. June and July records for several warblers that 
nest farther north were interesting, but in no case was 
breeding established. A Magnolia Warbler “sang all 
day” at Lake Forest, June 30 (MC). The Chestnut. 
sided Warbler is not known to breed near Union 
Mills, La Porte County, Ind., where a singing male 
was discovered on June 14 (Mrs. George Wakeman. 
Dorothy Buck). Kentucky Warblers nested near New 
Boston, Ill. (RJT) and were seen: on July 28 at 
Libertyville, Ill. (Mrs. P. R. Snider). On July 12 a 
Connecticut Warbler was in song at Utica, Ohio 
(Mrs. CRW). Mourning Warblers were found at 2 
sites in Lake County, Ill. July 4 (Charles T. Clark). 
The breeding population of Hooded Warblers in- 
creased in the Indiana Dunes State Park and adjacent 
areas (Raymond Grow). A female Canada Warbler, 
June 27, and a singing male, July 4, near Deerfield, 
Ill. were suggestive of nesting (CTC). As in past 
years, Canada Warblers summered in the Indiana 
Dunes State Park (with no positive breeding yet 
determined, RG). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers, Fringillids —Small 
groups of Yellow-headed Blackbirds nested near Wau- 
conda and Barrington, Ill. (Mrs. PRS); these are 
possibly new nesting localities for that area. Orchard 
Orioles were not as plentiful at Aledo, Ill. (RJT) 
or Louisville (ALS), while the Baltimore Oriole was 
down at Cleveland (OD) and Louisville (ALS). 
Scarlet Tanagers at Crab Orchard National Wildlife 
Refuge, Carterville, Ill. in July were unusual (Lee 
Bush). Three Summer Tanagers visited a suet feeder 
at Lake Forest during June and July (fide MC) and 
a singing male appeared on May 30 at Amboy, Il. 
(PP, Jr.). On June 28 a Blue Grosbeak was observed 
near Forbes, Mo. (RAB, FL, SR). Indigo Buntings 
were one-third below their 1958 numbers at Utica 
(Mrs. CRW) and down at Lake Forest (MC). A 
Dickcissel at Cleveland was considered most unusual 
(OD); the species was absent at Genoa, Ohio (LV). 
Quite unexpected was a singing male Purple Finch 
at Cleveland, June 23 (OD). Van Camp found 
Grasshopper Sparrows very scarce at Genoa, while 
decreases were also reported from Aledo, Ill. (RJT) 
and Greensboro, Ind. (Mrs. HAB). On the other 
hand, Bush found a good number at Crab Orchard 
Lake. Lark Sparrows had a successful nesting season 
in northwestern Winnebago Co., Ill., where 25 young 
and adults were noted in early August (LJ). Lin- 
coln’s Sparrow was recorded at Cleveland, June 5 and 
17 (OD).—RussELt E. MuMForpD, Department of 
Forestry and Conservation, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 


CENTRAL SOUTHERN REGION.—The nominal 
nesting period was on the cool side of normal in most 
areas, with above-average rainfall. But the effective 
nesting season is so extended in this Region that 
the over-all weather is almost always extremely varied, 
and sectional estimates of general breeding success 
vary accordingly. This year M. G. Vaiden, assaying 
the situation in the Rosedale (Miss.) area, called the 
weather ideal and nesting results good. Mrs. Laskey, 
reporting for Middle Tennessee, where the vegeta- 
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tion remained fresh and green all summer and insect 
food was especially abundant, concurred regarding 
breeding conditions. Imhof, on the other hand, felt 
that strong winds and heavy precipitation in May had 
an adverse effect on Alabama nesters, and Weston 
judged the state of small woodland birds around 
Pensacola to be worse than ever. 

Studies of the effect of formicides on wildlife were 
resumed in the Port Allen (La.) area and included 
the comparison of treated and untreated tracts (LLG). 
Though most of the data have not been released for 
publication, it may be stated that a few adult birds, 
mainly Red-winged Blackbirds, were found to have 
died in treated areas a year after the application of 
heptachlor. 

Otherwise, if we except one-species phenomena 
such as the almost explosive increase of nesting Blue- 
winged Teal in the Louisiana marshes, the season 
failed to produce material for general discussion. 
With respect to the teal, the records beyond do not 
adequately reflect the dramatic extent of the change. 
Glasgow has just informed us that the situation at 
Creole was typical of the whole marsh belt and that 
it was possible to see as many as 50 of these ducks 
in a single section. 

Loons through Boobies.—For the first time in many 
years Pensacola failed to produce a summer report of 
the Common Loon; but a Horned Grebe in breeding 
plumage was observed at Panama City, Fla. on July 
12 (MAO). Summering White Pelicans again made 
news. Though the species is rare on the Mississippi 
Gulf coast at any season, 12 were seen at Gulfport 
on the unusual date of June 30 (SAG, ML); and 
the first summer records for the Alabama coast, respec- 
tively involving 4 birds and a flock of 30, were 
obtained along Cochrane Causeway on July 31 by 
independent observers (HMS, FMW). The two 
White Pelicans that seemed to have become permanent 
hxtures on new University Lake in Baton Rouge disap- 
peared around April 1, after the injured member of 
the duo had regained the power of flight. An uniden- 
tied booby was studied at close range 5 miles off Pan- 
ama City, Fla. on July 25 (HLS, LEW, HMS, SC). 


Herons.—Though the Audubon Society's wading 
bird survey was extended to include 35 Louisiana 
breeding colonies (AS), many more than last year, 
the recorded number of pairs of Common Egrets 
dropped slightly from 3295 to 3221. The Cattle Egret 
was represented by 127 pairs at 3 sites, including a 
new one near Venice, and the Roseate Spoonbill by 
116 pairs at 2 sites. The most surprising result, how- 
ever, was the discovery of 50 pairs of White-faced 
Ibis nesting near the tip of the Mississippi Delta, 
more than 200 miles east of the regular breeding 
range. Notable items outside Louisiana were: Cattle 
Egrets at Summerdale, Ala. on May 15 (4 birds— 
JM) and near Panama City on July 29 (2 birds— 
HMS, ES)—evidence that the species is becoming 
regular all along the coast; 10 pairs of nesting Snowy 
Egrets in Limestone Co., Ala. on May 22 (TAI, 
DCH, RWS)—the first definite breeding record for 
the Tennessee Valley of Alabama; and 5 pairs of 
Black-crowned Night Herons at the same place on the 
same date—the third nesting report for the state. 

Ducks.—In the city of New Orleans, where few, 
if any, Mottled Ducks have been seen before, 125 
appeared on July 28 (SAG, ML, DH). The Blue- 
winged Teal, considered only an occasional breeder in 
Louisiana by ornithologists, is said by local residents 
to be a common nester in the vicinity of Creole, 
particularly numerous this year. On May 6, a Soif 
Conservation biologist (TAO) examined 2 nests 
there, one containing 4 eggs and the other 12. Sub- 
sequently the species was noted on unusual dates at 
several other points in the Region: Fort Smith, June 
14 (4—BWB, WJS, RDF); Venice, La. July 12 
(1 bird—SAG, ML); New Orleans, Aug. 6 (8 birds 
—SAG);: near Cleveland, Miss., Aug. 16 (3 birds— 
EG, AF). Though more than a week earlier than 
ever before, 2 Shovelers seen in a rice field near Al- 
satia, La. on Aug. 31 (SLW) were probably fall 
migrants. An unusual list of late-lingering ducks at 
Apalachicola, Fla. on June 12 (MAO, HL) included 
4 Gadwalls, a ¢ Redhead, and 8 Red-breasted Mer- 
gansers. The last species was also recorded at Pen- 
sacola on July 19 (1 bird—FMW). 

Hawks.—Swallow-tailed Kites were reported at 
Alabama Bayou in Louisiana's Atchafalaya Swamp on 
April 25 (1 bird carrying nesting material—RKD), 
at Lucedale, Miss. on May 30 (1—SAG, JPG, ML), 
and in New Orleans on Aug. 22 (2—MM, SAG, ML, 
DH). The Red-tailed Hawk has been classed as such 
a rare breeder in Louisiana that its rating as the pre- 
dominant nesting hawk in sections of West Carroll 
Parish (RJG) comes as a distinct surprise. By Feb. 
24, the observer had located 3 occupied nests and 
obtained circumstantial evidence regarding others. 

Soras—At Bowles Lake in Bolivar Co., Miss. 
where a “half-grown” young bird had been noted in 
a previous year, the Vaidens and A. Feduccia wit- 
nessed the courtship behavior and copulation of a 
pair of Soras on April 3. The locality is far south of 
the breeding range of the species as given in the 
A.0.U. Check-list. 

Shorebirds.—In the unlikely months of June and 
July, the Willet popped up at several inland locali- 
ties. Lake Whittington, Miss., June 21 (EG); Fort 
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Smith, Ark., June 28 (BWB, WJS, RDF); and New 
Orleans, July 25 (SAG). Other occurrences near the 
perplexing middle of summer included: 2 Piping 
Plover and 2 Whimbrels on Dauphin Island, Ala., 
July 30 (HMS); a Spotted Sandpiper at Pensacola, 
July 4 (CJK); Black-necked Stilts at Venice, La., 
July 12 (2 birds—SAG, ML, DH) and at New 
Orleans, July 25 (12—SAG). The first Wilson's 
Phalarope ever recorded in Louisiana in July appeared 
at New Orleans on the 28th (SAG, ML), and 8 or 
more individuals had congregated at the same spot 
by Aug. 22 (MM, SAG, SL and others). 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns —An injured Pomarine Jaeger 
was caught by boys at Santa Rosa Island, Fla. on July 
17 and brought in to F. M. Weston. A Herring Gull 
that frequented the New Orleans lake front all sum- 
mer long (SAG) provided the first July record for 
Louisiana. The few summering Ring-billed Gulls that 
are seen at Pensacola every year have all previously 
been in immature plumage, but an unprecedentedly 
large flock of 27 found there on Aug. 9 (FMW) 
consisted mostly of adults. A Least Tern nest dis- 
covered in the Fort Smith area in 1958 and later 
destroyed by high water was the first ever known in 
Arkansas. This year the species was back in greater 
force, and observers (BWB, RDF, WJS) recorded 
the following data: 5 adults and 2 nests with eggs 
on June 14; 16 adults and 6 nests on June 28; 9 
adults, 2 nests with eggs, 4 empty nests, and 2 young 
on July 11. Black Terns were more abundant at 


Pensacola during June and July than ever before in 
Weston’s memory. Birds in the black nuptial plumage 
showed a striking increase—up from their usual 3 
to 5 per cent of the population to 40 or 50 per cent. 


Doves, Cuckoos, Goatsuckers—Even at Nashville, 
near the northern limits of the Region, the Mourning 
Dove was already nesting in February (HCM), and 
at Rosedale, Miss. in July an adult was seen feeding 
young in a nest at the unusual height of some 125 
feet from the ground (MGV). The third June ob- 
servation of the Black-billed Cuckoo in Alabama, a 
single bird at Dismals on June 4 (BHC), revived the 
possibility that the species may breed in the state. 
Though 7 years ago there was no summer record of 
the Whip-poor-will in the entire western half of 
Alabama, a series of special night trips this year to 
5 northwestern counties (BBC, TAI) produced a 
count of 46 singing birds. The change is attributed 
by Imhof to the regrowth of timber following over- 
cutting. 

Larks, Swallows.—A slight southward extension of 
the Alabama breeding range is indicated by the pres- 
ence of a pair of Horned Larks all summer at Jack- 
sonville (Calvert); and a shade still farther south in 
Mississippi, near Rosedale, an actual nest with 3 
fledglings was discovered on May 3 (BS-V). In the 
latter area, no less than 30 larks were counted on July 
15. On May 30, all except one of the Barn Swallows 
in the colony at the Chef Menteur bridge (La.) 
ssemed to be of the light-breasted type considered by 
some to be a distinct coastal subspecies snsularis 
(MM), and on the same trip the observer located a 
new colony made up entirely of light-breasted birds 
in an abandoned building between Chef Menteur and 
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the Rigolets. On June 9, however, approximately 49 
per cent of the 75 swallows noted at the bridge were 
dark-breasted (ML, SAG). A careful watch of the 7 
accessible occupied nests revealed that in 3 cases both 
parents had the pale smsularis plumage. At the other 
4 nests, light-breasted and dark-breasted birds were 
mated. A second Alabama Cliff Swallow colony was 
discovered on May 31 at a concrete bridge in Colbert 
County where only Barn Swallows were present in 
former years (Coffeys). Two swallows of this species 
were seen near Shreveport, La. on June 28 (HHJ), 
but a search for swallow nests on barns and bridges 
in the vicinity a week later (HHJ, JRS) ended in 
failure. 

Thrushes—A 2-year study of nesting Robins in 
northern Arkansas (LSB) has indicated that the 1959 
breeding schedule was greatly retarded by the cold 
weather of early April. There was also a marked 
change in the choice of construction sites. In 1958 
most of the nests were in exposed locations in crotches 
or at the ends of large horizontal limbs of deciduous 
trees. This year most of them were in evergreens, 
viney thickets, or dense shrubs. Imhof reports that in 
Alabama Robins were abundant and continued to 
extend their breeding range, while in New Orleans, 
where a Robin nest was once a great enough rarity to 
claim space in the newspapers, no less than 38 spotted- 
breasted young were counted on a single golf course 
one day late in July (MM). The Warner Park Blue- 
bird nest-box project in Nashville showed a small 
increase in the breeding population and a slightly 
better nesting success (55 per cent) than last year 
(ARL). Among the causes of failure, human molesta- 
tion and the activities of small predaceous native ants 
ranked equally high. At New Orleans, the Eastern 
Bluebird population seems to have returned to normal 
(SAG). 

Warblers—Two observers, both with the initials 
WC, are responsible for reports of Bachman’s War- 
bler in Alabama in successive years. The belatedly 
submitted first item concerns a male studied for 3 
minutes at Birmingham on July 21, 1958 (Coxe). The 
other report is also of a male—one heard singing 
and seen under ideal conditions at Jacksonville on 
April 18, 1959 (Calvert). At least 4 pairs of Parula 
Warblers nested in the city of Rosedale, Miss. this 
year, although there is no Spanish moss within 50 
miles of the locality (Vaidens). Though the Yellow- 
throated Warbler was well represented this spring at 
New Orleans, as active an observer as Gauthreaux 
was unable to locate a single individual in that area 
after migration had passed. 

Icterids, Fringillids—A fledgling that frequented 
a feeding shelf in Pensacola and was several times 
seen being fed by a pair of Cardinals was identified 
on June 20 as a Brown-headed Cowbird (Mrs. Gon- 
zales). The only previous positive breeding record 
of the cowbird in Florida was based on a female 
taken in 1958 with a fully developed egg in her 
oviduct. Adults were also noted during the past breed- 
ing season at Laurel Hill and Chipley, Fla. (HMS). 
Though 3 years ago the Indigo Bunting was unknown 
around New Orleans in summer, a rough estimate 
would indicate that this year at least 100 pairs nested 
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in the city limits alone (SAG). Lark Sparrows were 
again observed on May 28 at two Alabama localities 
that produced records on July 13, 1957: near Epes 
and near Boligee (TAI, JJ). The fact that the Boligee 
birds were carrying food substantiates the original 
suspicion that the species nests there. A singing ¢ 
White-throated Sparrow at Birmingham throughout 
May and June (ELG) may have been the previously 
unreported individual that summered there last year. 

Escapes —An unretiring and very vociferous Hill 
Myna, with a penchant for mocking Mockingbirds, 
that was encountered repeatedly during the winter at 
Greenwood Cemetery in New Orleans by H. B. Chase 
illustrated the chance element in field work by entirely 
escaping the attention of the numerous other keen 
observers in that city. On June 14 in another ceme- 
tery, Chase added another apparent exotic—a large 
unidentified orange and black oriole with notes like 
a Yellow-breasted Chat. And a Java Finch was iden- 
tified at Apalachicola on June 12 (MAO, HL). 

Correction —Trans-Gulf migrants are believed nor- 
mally to reach the United States on the afternoon 
following departure from the southern coast, not the 
second afternoon as erroneously indicated in the 
spring report (Audubon Field Notes, 13 (4):377, 
line 29). 

Contributors (in the alphabetic order of their ini- 
tials; sectional editors’ names in boldface).—B. W. 
Beall, L. S. Burkes, Ben B. Coffey, Jr. (West Ten- 
nessee), Blanche H. Chapman, H. B. Chase, Lula 
Coffey, S. Clawson, W. Calvert, W. Coxe, R. K. 
Dix, A. Feduccia, R. D. Fox, Mrs. C. F. Gonzales, 
Emmie Lou Grimley, J. P. Gee, L. L. Glasgow, R. J. 
Glover, S. A. Gauthreaux, Jr., Dorothy Howerton, 
D. C. Hulse, Thomas A. Imhof (Alabama), Horace 
H. Jeter (northwestern Louisiana), Douglas A. 
James (Arkansas), J. Jackson, C. J. Kahn, Amelia 
R. Laskey (Middle Tennessee), H. Loftin, Mary 
Lewis, S. Landry, H. C. Monk, J. Merritt, Mac 
Myers, Mary Ann Olson, T. A. Oncale, Alexander 
Sprunt IV (Sandy), B. Smith-Vanez, Ernest Steven- 
son, H. L. Stoddard, Henry M. Stevenson, J. R. Stew- 
art, Jr., R. W. Skinner, W. J. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. G. Vaiden, Francis M. Weston (Northwest Flor- 
ida), L. E. Williams.—Compiled by Robert J. New- 
MAN and STUART L. WaRTER, Museum of Zoology, 
Loutsiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 


NORTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.— 
Warm, sometimes hot, dry weather, shrinking water 
areas, reduced and destroyed habitat and lowered re- 
production rates—these were some of the gloomy 
elements in the Region for the period. In the Prairie 
Provinces, half the average usual rainfall occurred in 
the Saskatoon, Sask. area (Ronald Bremner); the few 
remaining pot holes and sloughs were drying up in 
the Spirit Lake, Sask. vicinity (William Anaka). In 
North Dakota precipitation was 28 per cent below 
normal for May through July at Kenmare and many 
semipermanent pot holes were going fast at Dawson 
(Homer Bradley, Bob Timmerman). In South Dakota, 
portions of Lakes Whitewood and Preston near 
DeSmet, are under plow—lakes which on March 27, 
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1959, held an estimated 350,000 ‘resting’ migrant 
geese (HK). Sioux Falls marked up the driest July 
since 1890 (S. F. Weather Bureau). The fellow 
traveler of drought is fire. With acres of vegetation 
in pot holes and marshes bone dry, the temptation 
to burn with its attendant runaway fires is a dire 
factor in further reducing habitat. William Anaka 
writes that 60 per cent of the marsh and 15 per cent 
of the woodland areas in the Spirit Lake district were 
burned out, mostly by property owners. Much burn- 
ing was done in late April and May after nesting had 
commenced, he adds. Scattered rains did fall. Hearten- 
ing to read was Elmo Adams’ report for the Medicine 
Lake, Mont. neighborhood: “Water conditions have 
been much better than last year. Our waterfowl 
population is the best in the last four years.” In 
Saskatchewan the nesting season seemed to be “con- 
siderably delayed in the south, owing to low water 
levels and unseasonable weather, but earlier in the 
north,’ writes Dr. Robert Nero, Regina. Small birds 
had a good year at Milbank, S. Dak.; they were well 
fed and supported fewer parasites, Lowry Elliott found 
in his banding activities. Perhaps because of hot and 
windy weather, birds that normally nest twice, brood- 
ed only once this year, he notes. 

Pelicans, Herons, Egrets, Bitterns.—The White Peli- 
can increased from 500 to 800 at LaCreek Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., this year (Art 
Hughlett). A Great Blue Heron sighted near Rapid 
City, S. Dak., on July 12 was perhaps an uncommon 
occurrence (N. R. Whitney, Jr.). Snowy Egrets were 
identified at Rush Lake near Webster, S. Dak., on 
July 26 and 28 (Herman Chilson). Little Blue 
Herons reported in South Dakota near Huron on 
June 14 (J. W. Johnson) and near Webster on Aug. 
8 (HC) were considerably north of their range, al- 
though the A.0.U. Check-List (1957:45) lists casual 
postnesting wanderers in North Dakota. The Am. Bit- 
tern, common as late as 1956 in the Spirit Lake, Sask. 
area, declined markedly in 1958 and seemed to be 
totally absent this year (WA). 

Waterfowl.—In Saskatchewan all species had a very 
poor nesting season in the Spirit Lake district with 
the number of breeding pairs low and the success 
ratio lower yet: probably 10 per cent of the produc- 
tion of two years ago (WA). In early August a 
serious die-off of ducks and other waterfowl occurred 
at Old Wives Lake near Regina. Some 3000 ducks 
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and waterfowl were picked up dead (RN). In North 
Dakota only one fifth of last year’s number of early 
broods was observed at Slade Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, 
Dawson. Blue-winged Teal dropped most, Mallard 
held up best (BT). At Des Lacs Nat'l Wildlife Ref- 
uge, Kenmare, production was expected to be far 
below last year’s: the breeding pair count was 1022 
as compared with 1464 in 1958; diving ducks were 
scarce; only two broods of Canvasbacks were noted 
(HB). At Lostwood Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Lost- 
wood, 2166 breeding pairs were counted this year, 
i600 in 1958 (George Gard). At Lower Souris Nat'l 
Wildlife Refuge, Upham, overall production was 
down (LeRoy Sowl). In South Dakota only about 
10 per cent of normal nesting success was expected 
locally at Milbank (LE). At Lake Andes Nat'l Wild- 
life Refuge, Lake Andes, 32 broods were counted in 
July as compared with 78 last year. Production was 
thought to be down between 25 per cent and 35 per 
cent on the refuges (David McGlaughlin). Though 
the nesting population was higher than last year at 
LaCreek Refuge, Martin, the brood population was 
down, especially in Redheads, Pintail, Gadwall and 
Am. Widgeon (AH). But in Montana at Medicine 
Lake Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Medicine Lake, there 
was water and food and an increase in Ruddies, Red- 
heads and Canvasbacks (EA). 

Hawks, Grouse.—The Red-tailed Hawk seemed to 
have a good year in scattered areas. They increased 
at Spirit Lake, Sask., with nine young banded in six 
nests (WA); a large number of nests were noted in 
the sandhills near Upham, N. Dak. (LS); they were 
the most conspicuous hawk in the Black Hills (NW). 
At Huron, S. Dak. three young Swainson’s Hawks 
were banded on July 5 (JWJ). Seven Ferruginous 
Hawk nests were found near Regina, Sask.; one nest 
containing three young (which were banded July 6) 
was located at Billings, Mont. (RN, Mrs. Philip 
Hendricks). In the Regina, Sask. region, five Golden 
Eagles nests, 15 Prairie Falcon nests and seven Pigeon 
Hawks nests were discovered (RN). A Ruffed Grouse, 
whose nest was singed by fire on May 16—one of 
many runaway fires—at Spirit Lake, Sask., continued 
brooding the infertile eggs until Aug. 7—“‘almost 12 
weeks,” writes William Anaka. Sharp-tails suffered 
serious reduction in some North Dakota areas: 41 
per cent loss of male birds counted on the spring 
dancing grounds at Des Lacs Refuge, Kenmare; a 
drastic 75 per cent loss of males at Lostwood Refuge, 
Lostwood, while breeding populations were greatly 
reduced at Lower Souris Refuge, Upham (HB, GG, 
LS). But the numbers in the canyon country near 
LaCreek Refuge, Martin, S. Dak., seemed to be higher 
than last year’s (AH). At Lavina, Mont. a Gray 
Partridge nest was found to contain 15 partridge 
eggs and 5 Ring-necked Pheasant eggs—perhaps a 
most unusual occurrence (Louis Moos, fide Mrs. PH). 

Shorebirds.—Although common in the area in pre- 
vious years, including last season, Soras seem to have 
vanished from the marshes in the Spirit Lake, Sask. 
vicinity (WA). A Piping Plover nest with 4 eggs 
was found near Yankton, S. Dak. and 2 individuals 
were caught and banded on May 17 (J. Scott Findley, 
Carl Johnson). Am. Woodcock are almost non- 
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existent in South Dakota but William Youngworth 
flushed one on June 13 in the extreme southeast 
corner of Union County (South Dakota Bird Notes. 
1959:63); and one was identified in a residential 
area in Sioux Falls (John Tuthill, fide HK). Another 
scolopacid very scarce in the state is the Long-billed 
Curlew. At LaCreek Refuge, Martin, however, they 
nested locally and could be seen in flocks of 50 to 
100 during the last week in July and into August 
(AH). Brood success among Am. Avocets at Long 
Lake Refuge, Moffit, N. Dak., apparently was high. 
Some 3000 birds were concentrated there early in 
August (E. V. Pierce). Near Regina, Sask. a colony 
of Ring-billed Gulls nesting on land, left high and 
dry by receding waters, were later seen with eggs and 
young and a farmer working the land in a circle 
about them (RN). 

Cuckoos, Owls, Nighthawks.—Black-billed Cuckoos 
apparently had a high rate of hatching success at 
Spirit Lake, Sask.—33 young fledged from five nests; 
and they had increased at Tower, N. Dak., also (WA, 
Edgar Preston). A Snowy Owl, seen at Langdon, 
Cavalier Co., N..Dak. on Aug. 2, was said to have 
been there for some three or four weeks (Einar 
Sigeirsson, fide O. A. Stevens). Burrowing Owls, un- 
common in eastern South Dakota, brooded success. 
fully at Brandt (Alfred Peterson). Common Night- 
hawks probably took a terrific nesting loss in the 
Rapid City neighborhood, writes Dr. N. R. Whitney, 
ye. 
Woodpeckers, Flycatchers——Dr. Whitney identified 
the Northern Three-toed Woodpecker on July 12 
at Rochford in the Black Hills. The male Vermilion 
Flycatcher, studied at close range and observed twice 
in late June by John Bauman, manager at Sullys Hill 
Game Preserve, Fort Totten, N. Dak. was certainly 
far north of his range. “However, a male Vermilion 
Flycatcher can hardly be mistaken at close range,” 
writes Mr. Bauman. An unrecorded occurrence of this 
species, undoubtedly the first for the state, was ob- 
served and described by L. M. Baylor and two col- 
leagues at Mitchell, S. Dak., on May 24, 1958. 

Jays, Wrens, Thrashers —Pitition Jays, common in 
the western part of the state, are unusual at Huron, 
S. Dak. (JWJ). The Rock Wren nest containing 
five young, found in a cutbank near Kenmare, N. Dak., 
is a new nesting record for the area (Mrs. Robert 
Gammell). Few observations of Sage Thrashers 
have been recorded for North Dakota. On June 12, 
13 and 14, two were seen in a coulee on the Des 
Lacs Refuge, Kenmare (Mrs. RG). 

Thrushes, Meadowlarks, Lark Buntings, Sparrows. 
—The nesting populations of Robins at Huron, 
S. Dak., was apparently reduced by 10 per cent from 
last year’s mumber, according to J. W. Johnson. 
Mountain Bluebirds definitely increased in the 
Saskatoon, Sask. vicinity; the 5 young discovered 
near Kenmare, N. Dak., in late June constitute the 
first-known nesting record for that area (RN, Olive 
Bodmer, fide Mrs. RG). In South Dakota both East- 
ern and Western Meadowlarks nested at LaCreek 
Refuge, Martin, and were heard regularly at Huron 
and at Lake Andes Refuge (AH, JWJ, DMcL). Lark 
Buntings were exceptionally plentiful west of Lake 
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Andes (DMcL); and in North Dakota, at Kenmare, 
it was a “Lark Bunting” year—the best since the 
early forties. And Grasshopper Sparrows—"I have 
never scen such numbers,” writes Mrs. Robert Gam- 
mel!. She also noted a few McCown’s Longspurs, the 
first observations since the ‘dust bowl’ years—HEr- 
BERT KRAUSE, Dept. of English, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 


SOUTHERN GREAT PLAINS REGION.—The 
weather pattern was quite variable with moderate 
rainfall and low temperatures in eastern Colorado 
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contrasting with drought conditions in the southwest- 
ern portions and severe floods in parts of north-central 
Oklahoma and south-central Kansas. For example, at 
Stillwater more than seventeen inches of rain fell 
during July, five times the average for that month. 

Without exception observers reported a successful 
nesting season. Several species showed a definite 
spread westward and the Boat-tailed Grackle con- 
tinued to increase along the northern edge of its 
range. 

Grebes, Anhingas, Waterfowl—A_  Pied-billed 
Grebe with one downy chick was found near Dallas 
on July 19 (C. Kiblinger). This was the first nesting 
record since 1939. An Anhinga observed at Dallas, 
June 10-11, was considered a rare visitor (CK, E. 
Whitehouse). A Canada Goose seen in the same 
locality on July 18 was a surprising summer visitor 
(CK, EW). Comparatively few ducks nested near 
Amarillo, Tex. where many farm ponds were dry 
(I. D. Acord). Four broods of Mallards were re- 
ported on the K. S. Adams Ranch near Bartlesville, 
Okla. (R. E. Jones). This is an unusually large num- 
ber of nesting ducks for that locality. The first breed- 
ing record of the Wood Duck near Dallas was ob- 
tained when a female and eight ducklings were seen 
on Aug. 9 (CK, EW). 


Gallinaceous Birds through Coots——Upland game 
bird populations continued at a very high level over 
the central portion of the Region. Greater Prairic 
Chickens were so plentiful in Osage Co., Okla. that 
broods were found practically every day in late July 
and August (REJ). In northwestern Oklahoma the 
Lesser Prairie Chicken also revealed high nesting 
populations and good reproduction (F. E. Copelin). 
Bobwhite populations based on breeding-bird census 
areas near Stillwater were probably higher than at 
any time during the last twenty-five years (FMB). 
Turkeys had another successful nesting season near 
Woodward, Okla. (R. J. Ellis). The King Rail was 
found nesting for the second time at Commerce, Tex. 
(Mrs. N. S. O'Neil). The Sora nested near Dallas 
where a young bird was found on July 18 (CK and 
EW). Gallinules and Am. Coots, which are seldom 
reported in the summer, also nested near Dallas. Two 
adult and 2 downy young Purple Gallinules were seen 
on Aug. 10 and adult and young Common Gallinules 
were recorded, June 18-21, July 18 and Aug. 1 (CK). 
Twelve Am. Coots were seen on July 16 and one was 
watched feeding half-grown young on Aug. 12 (D. 
England and E. Harris). 

Gulls and Terns.—A surprisingly large number of 
gulls were summer visitors in the Denver area. About 
30 Ring-billed Gulls were seen at Marston Lake on 
June 21 (D. L. Carter, T. Gaskill) and about the 
same number on July 25 (DLC). A flock of about 
1200 Franklin's Gulls found on one of the Mile High 
lakes on July 11 was a very surprising seasonal rec- 
ord (DLC, TG). Hurricane Edna may have driven 
gulls and terns north to the Dallas area. Bonaparte’s 
Gull was noted on Aug. 2 (CK) and a Gull-billed 
Tern was found on Aug. 1 (CK). Least Terns, which 
are rarely found at Dallas, were seen regularly in 
numbers up to nine birds, July 18-Aug. 9 (CK). 

Cuckoos, Swifts, Hummingbirds.—Both the Yellow- 
billed and the Black-billed Cuckoo showed a definite 
increase in the Denver area (DLC). The Yellow- 
billed was noted in a number of localities. A Black- 
billed Cuckoo was found southeast of Morrison on 
June 21 (Colorado Bird Club); another was ob- 
served northeast of Golden on July 12 (DLC, J. 
White, P. White); and probably a third bird was 
located on the east side of Green Mountain, July 
14-15 (DLC). Three Chimney Swifts seen and 
heard over Golden, Colo. on June 16 were west of 
their regular range (DLC). A male Black-chinned 
Hummingbird with a broken bill spent the summer 
in the edge of Oklahoma City. First observed about 
May 1, this bird came regularly to hummingbird 
feeders throughout the period (Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Vacin). This was a new locality record of a species 
that is seldom recorded in Oklahoma. 

Woodpeckers, Flycatchers—Red-headed Woodpeck- 
ers showed a definite increase as a nesting species 
near Denver (DLC). This species nested near Barr 
Lake where young birds were noted on Aug. 8 
(DLC, I. Greenbaum) and young were also seen 
near Golden, Aug. 9 and 15 (CBC). Western King- 
birds continue to show an increase at Stillwater. A 
rough census of the town indicated a population of 
at least ten pairs. Twenty years ago only two or three 
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pairs could be found (FMB). Western Kingbirds 
also showed an increase at Commerce where three 
nesting pairs were observed (NSO). An Acadian 
Flycatcher seen and heard at Lake Carl Blackwell 
near Stillwater on June 19-22 was probably nesting. 
This was the first summer record of this species in 
the county (FMB). Two pairs of Vermilion Fly- 
catchers nested at Amarillo. The female of the first 
pair was found on the nest on May 6 and the newly 
fledged young were observed on June 1. On June 12 
a second pair with three partially feathered young was 
located (IDA). These constitute the first-known nest- 
ing records of this species in the Texas Panhandle. 

Jays, Starlings —Three Blue Jays seen at Barr Lake 
on Aug. 8 were outside of the usual range of the 
species (DLC, IG). The Starling continues to increase 
in numbers and to extend its breeding range. At 
Dallas, where there are no previous breeding records, 
5 widely separated nests were found during the 
season (CK). A definite increase in nesting pairs was 
noted at Stillwater (FMB) and at Amarillo (IDA). 

Warblers—The male Prothonotary Warbler that 
set up a territory at Lake Carl Blackwell continued to 
sing until at least June 19. However, it apparently 
did not find a mate (FMB). This was the first record 
of this species attempting to breed in the county. 
Two distinct colonies of Golden-cheeked Warblers 
were found nesting near Dallas. One group found 
on June 1 included about ten adults; the other, ob- 
served on June 18, consisted of three pairs and 
young (H. Kirby, F. Miller). In the same locality 
where the Prothonotary Warbler was located there 
were at least three pairs of nesting Kentucky War- 
blers. Young were seen on Aug. 5 (FMB). This 
species is a rare breeding bird near Stillwater. A 
singing Louisiana Waterthrush was located in the 
same locality, June 19-July 17, but no definite evi- 
dence of nesting was obtained. This is another new 
species for the breeding season in the county (FMB). 

Blackbirds, Orioles, Tanagers—A pair of Balti- 
more Orioles was found feeding young at Dallas on 
June 21 (CK). This species rarely nests so far south. 
A Bullock's Oriole was found at Oklahoma City, May 
7-June 14 (J. G. Newell). This locality is more 
than 100 miles east of the known nesting range of 
this species. The Boat-tailed Grackle continued to 
reveal a marked increase. This species was found 
nesting at Commerce (NSO). At Dallas at least six 
nesting colonies were reported (EW). At Oklahoma 
City this species was found in town for the first time 
but no nests were reported (JGN). A Scarlet Tanager 
seen at Dallas on July 2 was both out of season and 
west of its normal range (M. Roach). 

Finches and Sparrows.—Blue Grosbeaks appear to 
be extending their range in northeastern Colorado. At 
Denver this species is now considered to be an un- 
common summer resident (DLC). There were records 
from Barr Lake on June 13 (DLC, S. Morrison, JW); 
one on the Hogback on June 30 (DLC); a pair near 
Golden on July 12 and Aug. 9 (CBC); and a pait 
and two immature birds near Golden on Aug. 15 
(DLC). The Blue Grosbeak also was observed near 
Berthoud, Colo. (J. Arnold). The male Indigo Bunt- 
ing found at Red Rocks Park in the spring stayed 
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and mated with a Lazuli Bunting. The nest was 
found on July 5 (IG, D. M. Thatcher). Dickcissels 
also were found in some numbers in the Denver area. 
This species was reported southwest of Denver on 
June 15 (J. Neff). On June 21 twelve males were 
heard between Denver and Morrison (DLC). The 
Dickcissel also was observed south of Morrison and 
at two localities near Golden. On July 21 a nes: 
with 3 young was found near Golden (DLC). The 
Dickcissel is very irregular in the Denver area and 
during many years is not recorded. This species was 
also reported near Berthoud (JA). At Dallas the 
Dickcissel appeared to have been unusually plentiful 
(EW). The Lark Bunting showed an increase at 
Berthoud (JA). This species also was found near 
Golden on June 30 (DLC) and 2 males were ob. 
served on the east side of Green Mountain on July 
15-16 (DLC, DMT). The Lark Bunting is seldom 
reported west of Denver. The Grasshopper Sparrow, 
which is uncommon and irregular in the Denver area, 
was present in some numbers. Six pairs were found 
on the east side of Green Mountain this summer. A 
nest with 5 young was found on July 15 (DLC). — 
F. M. BAUMGARTNER, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Corrigenda.—Audubon Field Notes 13:4 (August) 
kindly change locality from Colorado Springs to 
Longmont for the following records: heavy snow 
storm of April 10, p. 381; Little Blue Heron seen by 
J. H. not H. H. Arnold at Longmont, Broad-winged 
Hawks, Robins and Bluebirds caught in storm, Bo- 
hemian Waxwings remaining until April 22 on page 
382; Chestnut-sided Warbler, Dickcissel on page 383. 


SOUTH TEXAS REGION.—Temperatures were 
near normal for the period, although a little warmer 
than usual in June and a little cooler than usual in 
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July and August in most localities. Rainfall was 
scattered but occurred frequently enough in most 
areas to keep seasonal totals near normal; excessive 
amounts were recorded on the upper coast in July— 
due particularly to Hurricane “Debra’—while the 
western half of the Region had some dry spots. 
Food, water and cover were sufficiently ample to 
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help land bird species maintain high population 
levels built up since the serious drought ended. There 
were exceptions. At Cove, where food, water and 
cover were the best in at least 10 years, land bird 
numbers were much below par; this was particularly 
true of vultures, Tufted Titmice, Carolina Chickadees 
and Pine Warblers. Most of the uncommon breeders 
were not observed at all (AKM). Most observers in 
the San Antonio area felt that a good many species 
were decreasing in number, possibly due to en- 
croachment of civilization (JWK). Food and water 
conditions were excellent on the upper coast and a 
substantial increase in marsh birds was noted (VLE). 

Hurricane “Debra’’—Debra evolved from an easter- 
ly wave in the northwest Gulf of Mexico. It was 
unusual in two respects, speed of development and 
nearness to land. It was first designated as a tropical 
disturbance at daybreak on Friday, July 24; hurricane 
warnings were broadcast at 4 P.M. The center reached 
the coast between Freeport and Galveston late Friday 
and proceeded northward, brushing by the eastern 
edge of Houston on Saturday morning. Winds re- 
mained at hurricane strength until the storm was 
nearly 100 miles inland. Winds of from 80 to 90 
m.p.h. on the coast—with gusts reported up to 105 
m.p.h. (near Freeport), high tides, and torrential 
rains caused widespread damage in the Freeport—Gal- 
veston—Houston triangle and in the Galveston Bay 
area. Orange, on the Louisiana border, had over 14 
inches of rain in a 24-hour period. 

The Gulf Freeway, connecting Houston and Galves- 
ton, was closed by high water from Friday night until 
Saturday afternoon. A marsh in the La Marque area 
(8 miles northeast of Galveston) was transformed 
into a brackish lake, leaving only the freeway and 
a railroad track above water. “On the morning of 
July 26,” Aiken wrote, “rails and other marsh-dwell- 
ing birds were standing on the shoulders of the 
freeway. Many had broken wings and legs. Others 
were completely exhausted and could be caught with 
no difficulty.’” South of La Marque, between Highland 
Bayou and the Galveston causeway, Emanuel counted 
112 King (about 65 per cent) and Clapper Rails 
standing in groups of 10 to 15 on the side of the 
toad early on the morning of July 26. Among these 
was a single Black Rail, which was clearly seen 
within 15 feet (BD, MD, VLE). This was a first 
summer record for this species in the area. Aiken 
visited the same area that afternoon, finding very 
few birds. “The rubbish along the freeway had been 
piled up by bulldozers and maintainers. I am sure 
many of the injured and exhausted birds were killed 
in this process. I found 5 Clapper Rails along the 
railroad track and all of them showed adverse effects 
of the storm. All but one were soaked with oil which 
might have come from a broken pipeline in the 
vicinity. All of them were exhausted and showed no 
signs of fear when approached.” 

Aiken believed that a majority of the birds in the 
large rookeries in Galveston Bay had finished nesting 
and had their young far enough along to ride out the 
storm. “Fortunately a large number of shore-nesting 
birds had brought young off the nest before the 
hurricane. The Black Skimmer and Least Tern colonies 


on Galveston Island were hit hard but the loss was 
not complete. The numerous sand bars in West Bay 
were under several inches of water and any nests on 
them were destroyed.” At San Luis Pass (west end 
of Galveston Island) on July 26, Emanuel found the 
skimmer-tern colony totally devoid of nests and young 
or any remnants thereof; however, good numbers of 
adult birds were present. He found birds of all kinds 
as abundant as usual on Galveston Island, with the 
addition of many shorebirds brought down by the 
storm. Stine rescued an exhausted Blue-faced Booby 
on the beach. 

At La Porte, on the northwestern shore of Galves- 
ton Bay, Mrs. Snyder recounted 90-mile winds, 8-foot 
tides, and giant waves loaded with battering timbers. 
A strip of logs and timber 25 feet wide occupied 
the Snyders’ 200-foot bay water front after Debra, 
replacing bamboo, grasses and wild plum bushes. 
Here, on the edge of the hurricane’s eye, no par- 
ticular movement of birds was noted during the 
storm. Birds such as Blue Jays, Cardinals and wrens 
came out to feed when the wind subsided to about 
45 m.p.h. A general precipitation of shorebirds and a 
few landbird migrants was apparent after the storm. 
That late nesting of land birds was seriously affected 
is attested by these observations of Mrs. Snyder: A 
pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers had nestlings in a 
pole when Debra hit—none were seen thereafter; 4 
Mourning Dove nest was destroyed; a Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo that sat on its nest for several days after 
Debra, suddenly deserted it. On the other hand, a 
Carolina Wren successfully brought a brood through 
Debra; “her nest was a huge affair of twigs in a 
spiny yucca plant about 200 feet from the water.’’ 

High Tides—Losses from high tides (excepting 
Debra) during the nesting season are not fully known 
and may be no greater than in any other year. Audu- 
bon wardens reported the following losses on the 
upper coast. May 10—high wind and water destroyed 
all nests of Forster's Terns (35) and Caspian Terns 
(10) on Vingt'un Islands (above Smith Point in 
east Galveston Bay). High tides were about two feet 
over Bird Island (in West Bay between western 
Galveston Island and mainland), destroying all nests. 
North Deer Island, being much higher, sustained little 
damage. May 30—at Vingt’un, 50 or 60 nests, mostly 
Forster's Terns, were destroyed by high tides. McKay 
commented from Cove, ‘Several high tides must have 
spelled failure for skimmers, gulls and terns. The 
skimmers and Least Terns, at least, were trying a 
third or fourth time on higher ground, but Debra 
finished them off.” 

Grebes, Pelicans —Both Least and Pied-billed 
Grebes were incubating full clutches of eggs before 
the end of March at Welder Refuge (CC). A Pied- 
billed Grebe was seen with 5 young at Galveston on 
April 5 (DM, LS, JW). This species is considered a 
rare summer resident on the upper coast; however, a 
nesting count taken in a submerged area of about 
1000 square yards in the Houston Navigation District 
revealed 17 nests with a total of 79 eggs (May 3— 
DAD, TBF). Sandy Sprunt reported an excellent 
season for nesting White Pelicans on South Bird 
Island in upper Laguna Madre, 420 pairs. 














Herons.—Following a decline in recent years, the 
nesting colony of Reddish Egrets on Green Island 
(lower Laguna Madre) was estimated as about 2800 
birds (AS). Nesting of the Cattle Egret in Texas was 
confirmed with discovery of 8 nests on North Deer 
Island in West Bay (AS), and 2 probable nesting 
pairs on Green Island (May 20—JL, AS). An adult 
in breeding plumage was seen in a large heronry at 
Palmer Lake (near Cleveland, about 35 miles north 
of Houston) on May 29 (VLE, AS, KT). 

Wood Ibis—Wood Ibis were seen in small flocks 
all summer at Baytown Tunnel and throughout the 
bottoms of the San Jacinto and Trinity Rivers on the 
upper coast. Inadequate coverage made it impossible 
to estimate the total summering population, but 
Emanuel believed “it must run into the hundreds.’ 
The largest concentration reported was 380 birds 
seen at Peggy Lake (west of Baytown) on July 29 
(MD, VLE). A peak count of 150+ was recorded at 
Welder Refuge on July 29 (CC). An observation of 
50+ near Boca Chica (on the gulf, east of Browns- 
ville) on July 9 was the only large count reported 
from the lower coast (MCC, ER). 

Roseate Spoonbill—A nesting survey by Sprunt in 
May revealed 1200 breeding Roseate Spoonbills at 
Vingt'un Islands; this was more than double the 
entire Texas population in 1950 (526). In addition 
there were 300 birds under breeding age (3 years). 
Other counts were: 350 birds at Second Chain-of- 
Islands in San Antonio Bay, 220 at Deer Island, 130 
at the mouth of Mission Bay, 120 at Hog Island, 
35 at Green Island, 25 in a cane flat at the mouth of 
the Guadalupe River, 16 at South Bird Island in 
upper Laguna Madre, and 35 or 40 scattered between 


Port Lavaca and Rockport. Many young were in the 


nest by May 1, 
flying. 

Waterfowl—Three Black-bellied Tree Ducks, in- 
cluding 1 immature, were found at a small pasture 
pond in southeast Live Oak County (north of Ma- 
this) on Aug. 5, 9 and 10 (GCI); this is near the 
northern limit of the bird’s range. Reports from the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley indicate that nesting was 
not as successful as in other years (APL). Young 
Fulvous Tree Ducks were seen near Rio Hondo, 
Russelltown and Brownsville, and adults with a brood 
of 10 were seen at Santa Ana Refuge (APL). This 
species has been considered an extremely rare sum- 
mer resident in the Lower Valley. The Audubon 
warden at Vingt’un Islands reported an unusually 
large number of Blue-winged Teal remaining to nest, 
and with very good results. In a small area, 5 groups 
with from 6 to 10 young each were counted. Three 
females and 22 young were seen in 2 different ponds 
in Galveston on July 8 (PC, CS, LS). 

Hawks.—A Marsh Hawk nest containing 3 young 
and 2 eggs was found 2 miles south of La Porte on 
May 10, an unusual record for the upper coast. The 
nest was located after the male hawk was seen 
dropping prey to be retrieved in mid-air by the female 
(TBF, ef al.). A White-tailed Hawk nest with 1 egg 
was found at Welder Refuge on March 19 (CG). 
This species nested at Laguna Atascosa Refuge 
(APL). 


and by mid-July all birds were 
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Upland Game Birds.—A spokesman for the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission reported an apparent 
increase in Chachalacas. It was an excellent breeding 
season for Bobwhite and Scaled Quail, with spec. 
tacular increases over last season reported in some 
areas. Wild Turkeys did well in upper South Texas 
brush country, particularly in parts of Bexar, Comal, 
Dimmit and Zavala Counties; an unusually success. 
ful year was indicated at Welder Refuge (CC). The 
Commission estimated a breeding population of White. 
winged Doves over 38 per cent greater than last 
year. A census conducted in the Rio Grande Valley 
from June 11 to 20 indicated a breeding population 
for the state of about 338,000 birds. Findings of 
previous years have shown that existing breeders 
usually reproduce a number equal to their own. Fleet- 
wood banded 100 White-fronted Doves at Santa Ana 
Refuge, including a number of birds of the year. 

Rails, Coot.—McKay reported a big increase in 
King and Clapper Rails at Cove. The Houston Navi- 
gation District count by Deaver and Feltner (see 
paragraph on grebes) included 22 Am. Coot nests 
with 138 eggs and 8 young; this species is a “casual” 
summer resident on the upper coast. 

Anis, Hummingbirds, Kingfishers —Groove-billed 
Anis were more numerous in the Lower Valley this 
year (APL). They were frequently observed at Santa 
Ana Refuge where nesting was very successful (RJF). 
A pair of Buff-bellied Hummingbirds nested on Hud. 
son's farm near San Benito in the Lower Valley. A 
nest of the Green Kingfisher was discovered in Sabinal 
Canyon (about 60 miles west of San Antonio) on 
May 22; adults were feeding young in the nest at the 
same location on Aug. 15 (BH). 

Becards, Flycatchers—Hill reported a pair of Rose- 
throated Becards nesting at Las Palomas Refuge, south 
of Mission. A nest that he found on May 11 was 
later abandoned and on June 1 a new nest was nearly 
complete. Both parents were feeding young in the 
nest on June 23 and 30. Two pairs of becards oc- 
cupied nests at Bentsen—Rio Grande Valley State Park 
in May (CHB). Two adult and 2 immature Eastern 
Kingbirds—unusual summer residents for San Antonio 
—were found in the Mitchell Lake area south of 
town on June 28 (AH). A Tropical Kingbird was 
seen at Beeville on July 27 and Aug. 2, in the same 
area where 2 were observed April 24 and 30 (AHG). 
A nesting pair of Western Kingbirds was discovered 
at Galena Park (east side of Houston) on May 31, 
apparently a first for the upper coast (DAD, VLE, 
TBF). Kincaid was surprised to find Scissor-tailed 
Flycatchers and Vermilion Flycatchers with nests only 
about 11 feet apart in the same live oak tree. The 
Scissor-tail’s nest was very conspicuous with a white 
rag hanging from it, whereas the typical Vermilion 
Flycatcher’s nest resembled a lump on the limb. Both 
pairs were feeding young in the nest on July 11, 
although the Vermilion Flycatchers were about half 
grown while the baby Scissor-tails apparently had just 
hatched. This occurred a few miles southwest of 
Austin. 

Swallows, Jays, Ravens.—Discovery of 3 nests of 
the Barn Swallow on Galveston Island on June 25 was 
the first such record there since 1946. The nests 
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were found at bridges and a concrete culvert at 3 
different locations. Nestlings occupied one nest, a 
second had already been vacated by young, and the 
status of the third could not be determined (CS, 
DS. LS). Rough-winged Swallows were nesting in an 
old kingfisher hole in a dirt bank at Austin on March 
20, and possibly the same pair was building again 
on May 23 (MAM). A Scrub Jay was seen about 114 
mile west of the Austin city limits on May 3 and 
June 14, and 2 birds on July 25 (FSW, SGW, et al.). 
While this species is regular as far east as Kerrville, 
it has failed to occupy similar habitat in Travis and 
adjacent counties to any noticeable extent. An unusual 
nesting record for the Laguna Atascosa Refuge was 
that of a White-necked Raven. The nest with 1 
young was found on June 22 (GAU). This species 
does not often stop at the refuge, preferring the 
vicinity of Brownsville (APL)—nor is it rated higher 
than a rare summer visitor in the Rio Grande Delta. 

Wrens, Thrashers, Thrushes—A Cactus Wren ap- 
peared at Seguin in August, a first-known record for 
that locality (MR). One pair of Long-billed Thrashers 
produced 3 broods at San Antonio, at the northern 
extremity of its range. Nest-building was observed on 
March 31, May 13 and July 1 (JWK). A previously 
unreported area with a good population of Curve- 
billed Thrashers was found this summer near Creed- 
moor in south Travis County (MAM). At La Porte, 
a pair of Wood Thrushes occupied a nest from June 
{ to 17, on which latter date the nest was found 
empty. The birds moved back into the woods and 
were thought to have attempted a second nesting 
(LS). This was an unusual record for the Galveston 
Bay area. 

Starlings —There is some evidence to suggest that 
Starlings have extended their nesting range southward 
to the upper coast. Two pairs each were found nesting 
in two oil derricks at Barbers Hill in the Cove area 
(fide AKM). A single bird was seen in Galveston’s 
Kempner Park on June 25, and in a brushy field on 
the island 7 were seen on Aug. 21 and 25 on Aug. 27 
(CS, LS); if these were winter arrivals, they were 
very early. 

Warblers —A Cerulean Warbler was seen and heard 
at Little Thicket Nature Sanctuary—about 50 miles 
north of Houston—to July 4 (JMH); this species is a 
summer resident in northeast Texas. A male Ground 
Chat was reported in a city park in Brownsville on 
June 14 (JAG, KH). Although Grom submitted a 
good description, this species is so extremely rare on 
the Texas side of the Rio Grande nowadays that sight 
records are open to question. Observers should be 
careful to note the distinctive bunting-like song of 
this warbler (EBK). 

Orioles through Tanagers—Orchard Orioles were 
much above par in numbers and success at Cove 
(AKM). Three pairs of Lichtenstein’s Orioles nested 
at Santa Ana Refuge (RJF). The most Purple Grack- 
les in several years were seen at Cove (AKM). A 
pair of Bronzed Cowbirds was seen at San Antonio, 
at the northern edge of its range; during the nesting 
season (EBK). They were more numerous than usual 
at Beeville (AHG), and large numbers were present 
at Santa Ana Refuge—doing the usual amount of 


damage at nests of the Hooded Oriole (APL). Two 
immature male Summer Tanagers were found feeding 
young in their respective nests at Austin (CHB, EBK, 
JWL, AMW). It is of interest that these individuals 
were able to breed in the presence of apparently stiff 
competition from adult males (EBK). 

Finches——Most observers reported an increase in 
Cardinals and Pyrrhuloxias at San Antonio (fide 
JWK). A singing male Varied Bunting was ob- 
served at Harlingen, June 13 to 15, and appeared 
to have a territory (JAG, BVC). Dickcissels had 
a good year at Cove (AKM), Austin and Welder 
Refuge (CC), but were scarce at Beeville (AHG). A 
pair of House Finches was first noticed in Seguin on 
March 31; apparently they brought off a brood the 
latter part of July (MR). LeSassier and Kincaid 
found this species just east of the Travis-Bastrop 
County line on July 1. Both locations are east of the 
House Finch’s present range. Dr. Albert reports 
“many” Lesser Goldfinches in Alice during the sum- 
mer, for the first time. 

Contributors —Carl H. Aiken, Richard O. Albert, 
Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Brownlee, Milton C. Chandler, 
Paul Corneil, Clarence Cottam, Dudley A. Deaver, 
Bob Deshayes, Mabel Deshayes, Victor L. Emanuel, 
T. B. Feltner, R. J. Fleetwood, Mrs. A. H. Geisel- 
brecht, Caleb Glazener, Luther C. Goldman, Joseph 
A. Grom, Adele Harding, Joe M. Heiser, Jr., Bob 
Hill, Kenny Holtz, C. E. Hudson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Grover C. Impson, Edgar B. Kincaid, Jr., Mrs. John 
W. Kush, John Larson, Mrs. J. W. (Anne) Le- 
Sassier, Mrs. A. P. Longland, Darris Massingill, Mary 
Anne McClendon, Arlie K. McKay, Marguerite Rie- 
del, E. Rowell, Clinton Snyder, Drew Snyder, Linda 
Snyder, Alexander Sprunt IV (Sandy), Leota Stilwell, 
Doug Stine, Katrina Thompson, George A. Unland, 
Bernard Van Cleve, Josiephine Wilkin, Stephen G. 
Williams. 

Our Region has lost the services of one of our 
most faithful and highly qualified reporters, a former 
Audubon Field Notes editor for South Texas. Luther 
C. Goldman has transferred from the Lower Valley 
refuges to an assignment of even greater responsi- 
bility in the federal service—a Washington post 
where his talents and experience can be utilized to 
an even greater degree—Frep S. WEBSTER, JR., 
4926 Strass Dr., Austin 3, Tex. 


NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN-INTER- 
MOUNTAIN REGION.—With some important ex- 
ceptions, the weather during the breeding season was 
hot and dry from June on. Drought or near-drought 
conditions existed at Baker, Oreg. in eastern Wash- 
ington and western Montana. However, the Cariboo 
Parklands area of southern British Columbia, the 
Calgary, Alta. area and the Bozeman, Mont. area 
were cold and wet during late June and early July. 
New snow fell in the mountains around Bozeman at 
this time. Conditions at the National Bison Range, 
Moiese, Mont. were cool and wet until after the 
first week of July. Careful observations by Erskine in 
the Cariboo area indicated severe mortality among 
newly hatch ducklings because of adverse weather 
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conditions. Lack of water appeared to interfere with 
breeding of some species of ducks in the Calgary 
area, however. 

Except for many species of ducks and a sprinkling 
of other species, birdlife of the Region appeared to 
be at normal levels or possibly better, with good 
nesting success 

E. D. Beacham again reported for southwestern 
Alberta. The Cariboo area of British Columbia is 
well-represented by the combined observations of A. 
J. Erskine, W. D. McLaren, R. S. Little, R. C. Stein 
and L. G. Sugden. R. L. Hand continues to report 
for the Missoula, Mont. area and P. D. Skaar made 
most of the observations for the Bozeman, Mont. 
area. C. J. Henry reported from the National Bison 
Range, Moiese, Mont. and Charles G. Hansen sent 
observations from Red Rock Lakes Refuge, Monida, 
Mont. Ann Ward continues to report from Baker, 
Oreg. Coverage for the Region was probably the best 
ever, with individual observations of nests and broods 
totaling well over a thousand; some 800 of these 
were of nests. Reporters of the Cariboo area of British 
Columbia located over 500 nests. 

Loons, Grebes and Herons.—Breeding reports for 
the Common Loon have been few for the Region so 
two records for the Cariboo area are of interest: 1 
small young at Phililloo Lake, June 17, and a half- 
grown young there on July 22. Red-necked Grebes 
were found breeding in the Cariboo area; at Twin 
Lakes, Kootenai Co., Idaho (Lynn LaFave), and at 
Salmon Lake, Missoula Co., Mont. (Ralph Hand). 
Nests or young of Horned, Eared, Western and Pied- 
billed Grebes were noted in the Region. Young West- 
ern Grebes were reported only from Red Rock Lakes, 
Monida, Mont. Only 1 pair of Great Blue Herons 
managed to raise young at the Midnapore, Alta. 
colony, which as late as 1956 had 15 to 20 pairs. 
However, nests and trees have been destroyed by 
ranch workers. The uncommon Black-crowned Night 
Heron was noted at O'Sullivan Dam, Grant Co., 
Wash. (LaFave). 

Swans, Geese and Ducks.—A pair of Trumpeter 
Swans in the Bozeman, Mont. area partly raised one 
cygnet, which disappeared before July 26. A pair 
of Canada Geese nested for the second year in a 
usurped Ferruginous Hawk nest at Midnapore (Kay 
Hodges). Four or 5 thousand of the birds came in 
to Red Rock Lakes to molt. Mallards appeared to 
be nesting in usual numbers at Calgary but the pres- 


ence of non-incubating females in the Cariboo area 
indicated poorer production there. Pintail and Blue. 
winged Teal appeared to be breeding in reduced 
numbers in the Cariboo area and especially around 
Calgary. On the other hand, Blue-winged and Cin. 
namon Teal appeared to be much more common in 
eastern Washington and seemed to have a very suc. 
cessful breeding season (LaFave). Green-winged Teal 
and Am. Widgeon in the Cariboo area appeared to 
be having a poor breeding season. Supt. W. A. 
Rodgers, Turnbull National Wildlife Refuge, Cheney, 
Wash. noted a distinct downward trend in duck 
numbers at the refuge, although there was no lack of 
water. Of special interest is the large number of 
waterfowl which came to Red Rock Lakes to molt. 
Many male Pintails came about the second week of 
June, followed by about 40,000 Am. Widgeon and 
some 50,000 Redheads. Buffleheads in the Cariboo 
area appeared to have been severely affected by the 
cold, wet weather. For example, at Watson Lake, 122 
young were known to have left the nest between 
June 15 and 25 but a count on June 26 revealed only 
72. Even poorer ‘survival was indicated at Phililloo 
Lake, where at least 65 young left the nest; yet the 
highest of 3 counts made showed only 4 broods, 
totaling 12 young! Barrow’s Goldeneye suffered to a 
lesser extent. 

The Harlequin Duck, not often reported, was seen 
on McDonald Creek, Glacier National Park (Warren 
Hall) and in the Cariboo area. Broods of the White- 
winged Scoter were noted at Donnelly and Watson 
Lakes in the Cariboo area and a few Surf Scoters 
were identified in the latter area between June 6 and 
July 13. 

Hawks and Eagles—An adult Goshawk with 2 
young about 3 weeks old was found in a nest 60 ft. 
up in a hemlock at Salmo Pass, Pend Oreille Co., 
Wash. on June 16 (LaFave). A female Swainson’s 
Hawk was observed on the nest at Baker, Oreg. on 
May 6, 2 weeks earlier than last year. Three young 
left the mest on July 23. A pair of Ferruginous 
Hawks again nested successfully at Midnapore, Alta. 
(KH). Golden Eagles were noted at several localities 
and young out of the nest were seen along the Madi- 
son River in Montana, July 26. LaFave reported 4 
occupied nests of Ospreys along the Pend Oreille 
River in eastern Washington and believed the birds 
are on the increase. Of 11 Sparrow Hawk nests found 
in the Cariboo area, 6 failed. A suggested reason 
was the lateness of development of grasshoppers be- 
cause of cool weather. 

Gallinaceous Birds.—Grouse, particularly Blue and 
Ruffed, appeared to be on the downswing of the 
population cycle in the Cariboo area. Sage Grouse 
in the valley at Red Rock Lakes were estimated at 
1000. Very unusual was a Scaled Quail in a sage- 
brush area near O'Sullivan Dam, Grant Co., Wash. 
on July 18 (LaFave). A study of the White-tailed 
Ptarmigan in Glacier Park revealed 14 broods which 
hatched from about July 18 to 28. The young were 
on the wing 9 or 10 days after hatching (Thomas S. 
Chote). 

Cranes, Rails and Coot.—Sandhill Cranes, esti- 
mated at 400 at Red Rock Lakes, were hatching young 
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during the middle of June. Virginia Rails were noted 
in the Cariboo, at Red Rock Lakes and near Spokane, 
Wash., where an immature bird was noted on Aug. 9 
(LaFave). Nests and eggs of the Sora were observed 
at Springhouse in the Cariboo, July 7, and near 
Belgrade, Mont. on June 26. The earliest reported 
date for young Am. Coot was June 7 near Valley, 
Stevens Co., Wash. (LaFave). 

Shorebirds —Very young Killdeer were noted at 
Baker and Missoula on the rather early dates of May 
10 and 16 respectively. Long-billed Curlew with 
flying young were seen at Cow Lake, Adams Co., 
Wash. (LaFave) and the Am. Avocet was nesting 
near Fairfield, Mont. (C. V. Davis). Occurrences of 
shorebirds which merely migrate through the Region 
were confusing, to say the least. A number appeared 
in late June—were they coming or going? A Semi- 
palmated Plover was identified at Ennis, Mont. on 
Aug. 8. Solitary Sandpipers appeared in the Cariboo 
from June 27 on and were noted at Missoula on July 
7 (early). Greater Yellowlegs were found at Rear- 
dan, Wash. on June 26 (7) and July 18 (5) (La- 
Fave) ; one was seen at Missoula on June 30 and the 
species was present all summer in the Cariboo. Lesser 
Yellowlegs were noted at Reardan on June 26. The 
last “spring’’ date in the Cariboo was June 6 and the 
first “fall’’ date, June 24. A few of this species were 
present at Red Rock Lakes during July. Least Sand- 
pipers were migrating from June 28 on at Watson 
Lake in the Cariboo, appeared at Missoula, July 23- 
31, and were noted in July at Red Rock Lakes. Two 
Baird's Sandpipers near Calgary on June 12 were 
presumably moving north; five at Missoula on July 8 
represented an early fall record. A single Pectoral 
Sandpiper was seen, Aug. 6, with Lesser Yellowlegs 
at Missoula. Long-billed Dowitchers were arriving by 
July 5 in the Cariboo, July 18 at Reardan (LaFave) 
and were noted during the month at Red Rock Lakes. 
There were a few records of Western and Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers in July in the Region. Two female 
Northern Phalaropes in full breeding plumage were 
noted on June 12 near Calgary (EDB & Cedric 
Hitchon) and single birds were identified at Missoula 
as late as June 14. 

Gulls and Terns.—Herring Gulls were believed to 
be present on lake areas near St. Maries, Idaho (Ray 
Korb). A notable concentration of perhaps a thousand 
Ring-billed Gulls was at Lenore Lake, Grant Co., 
Wash. in mid-July and a Franklin’s Gull, always 
very rare in eastern Washington, was closely observed 
at Reardan, June 26 (LaFave). Bonaparte’s Gull is 
becoming more common in eastern Washington. Two 
immature birds were noted at Reardan on June 7 
(LaFave & Hall). A Common Tern, rare in the 
area, was noted at the same time and place (Spokane 
Bird Club). 

Doves and Cuckoos——Mourning Doves appeared to 
be common to abundant, with one exception. A. 
Schulse located only about a dozen nesting pairs in 
an area near Calgary where last year he found at 
least 40. A single Black-billed Cuckoo appeared near 
Calgary in June (CH). The average there is about 
1 per year (EDB). A real rarity was 2 Yellow- 
billed Cuckoos observed at close range near Polson, 








Mont. on July 3 (Hall). 

Owls.—A Pygmy Owl, rarely noted in summer, was 
seen at Scotsman Lake, Pend Oreille Co., Wash. on 
June 17 (LaFave). Four or 5 Saw-whet Owls, un- 
commonly seen, were noted at the same place and 
date. Short-eared Owls were conspicuous by their 
absence at Baker and in eastern Washington but were 
reported as common in the marshes at Red Rock 
Lakes. 

Poor-wills, Swifts and Hummingbirds—A few 
Poor-wills were noted in Pend Oreille Co., Wash. 
where they are rarely seen (LaFave). The complete 
nesting period of a Calliope Hummingbird was fol- 
lowed at St. Mary's Lake in Glacier National Park. 
Hatching took place on June 30 (Lloyd P. Parratt). 
The rare Black Swift was noted near the summit of 
Rising Sun Mountain in Glacier Park (Hall). Hand 
reported hummingbirds as distinctly scarce in the 
Missoula area. 

Woodpeckers and Flycatchers—Many hybrid flick- 
ers as well as Red-shafted were noted in the Cariboo 
area, where some nests failed due to depredations of 
Starlings. A female nesting at Spokane showed a red 
mark across the nape but otherwise appeared to be 
typically Red-Shafted (S. O. Stanley). Hand reported 
a dearth of woodpeckers, except flickers, and wondered 
if spraying for forest insects could be a factor. 
Erskine reported Traill’s, Least, Hammond's, Dusky 
and Olive-sided Flycatchers and Western Wood Pe- 
wees as abundant in the Cariboo. He located 34 nests 
of the first species alone! Hand noted that Traill’s 
was perhaps the most common flycatcher at Missoula. 

Swallows and Jays.—All six species of swallows 
found in the Region were reported as common to 
abundant in many localities. Common Ravens were 
reported from six localities in the more mountainous 
areas. 

Chickadees and Nuthatches.—Four Boreal Chicka- 
dees, very rarely reported in the Region, were noted 
at Salmo Pass on June 16; the Chestnut-backed was 
commonly seen on the same trip (LaFave). At Spo- 
kane the White-breasted Nuthatch was found nesting 
(M. C. Haggin) and 2 nests of the Pigmy Nuthatch 
were located (Dan Rogers, TR). 

Wrens, Mimic Thrushes and Thrushes.—The Cafion 
Wren was noted again this year along the Madison 
River west of Bozeman, well out of its listed range. 
A Sage Thrasher singing at Missoula on June 14 
was apparently the second record for the species 
there. Nineteen of 31 Robin nests followed at Spokane 
apparently succeeded in producing young (TR). 
Townsend's Solitarie was reported by several observers 
and a pair was seen carrying nesting material on the 
cliffs of Mt. Clements near Logan Pass, Glacier Park 
at 8000 ft. elevation, July 16 (Richard E. Johnson). 

Pipits, Waxwings and Starlings——A belatedly mi- 
grating Water Pipit was noted at Missoula on June 
17. It was a pleasure to receive reports on 9 nests of 
this species from Glacier Park. They were occupied 
from at least July 5 to Aug. 18. Young from one 
nest were in flight on Aug. 3, 30 days from laying 
(TSC, REJ). Cedar waxwings were reported as com- 
mon only in eastern Washington and the Cariboo. 
Erskine examined about 120 nests of the Starling in 
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the Cariboo area. He noted no second broods this 
year and found that competition within the species for 
nesting sights caused a number of nesting failures. 
Warblers and Blackbirds—An early migrating 
Nashville Warbler was at Spokane on Aug. 1 (SOS) 
and another was seen at Missoula on Aug. 8. At 
least 3 pairs of Yellow Warblers at Baker raised 
cowbirds. A rare find was a Tennessee Warbler, 
collected mear Polson, Mont. in early July by Dr. 
Richard Miller of the Montana State University 
Biological Station (Hall). A singing male Black- 
throated Green Warbler was observed on July 1 
at Cameron Lake, Waterton National Park, Alta. 
The few previous records for the species there were 
all in May (EDB). Wilson’s Warbler was seen into 
early June at Baker, Spokane (SOS), Missoula and in 


the Cariboo. A pair with a nest and 4 
at Twin Lakes, Kootenai Co., Idaho 
Fave). A few early fall migrants 
August: 1 on the 1st (TR), again 


eggs was found 
on July 5 (La- 
were noted in 
on Aug. 11 at 


Spokane (SOS) and on Aug. 9 at Bozeman. Ann 
Ward's delight at finding Am. Redstarts at Baker last 
year was short-lived, for the area was cleared for 
development. Two pairs of Bobolinks were seen and 
specimens taken at 117 Mile in the Cariboo. This 
apparently is an extension of the known range of the 
species. The Brown-headed Cowbird was noted taking 
advantage of the hospitality of the Yellow Warbler, 
Song Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow 
and Traill’s Flycatcher. 

Tanagers and Finches —The Western Tanager was 
reported as common to abundant in timbered areas. 
Black-headed Grosbeaks were reported from Baker, 
Spokane (SOS), Flathead Lake in western Montana 
(Hall), Missoula and Bozeman. Lazuli Buntings 
were common and were noted (5 or 6) in Glacier 
Park at 6500 ft. on July 28 (Hall). Cassin’s Finch, 
Pine Siskins, Am. Goldfinch and Red Crossbill were 
abundant. Four nests of the Gray-crowned Rosy Finch, 
perhaps the first found of this subspecies, were located 
in the Garden Wall area in Glacier Park (REJ). 

Sparrows.—LeConte’s Sparrow, seldom reported, 
was seen and a specimen secured in the Cariboo at 
110 Mile. A colony was found, July 19, in the Con- 
rich area near Calgary (CH). Distinctly unusual was 
a single bird of this species at Missoula on June 2. 
Oregon Juncos and Chipping Sparrows continued 
abundant. A nest of Brewer's Sparrow with 3 eggs 
was located in Meagher Co., Mont. and adults with 
flying young were noted near Reardan, Wash. on 
June 26 (LaFave). Three nests of the White-crowned 
Sparrow, all containing young, were discovered at 
Logan Pass, Glacier Park, between July 16 and Aug. 7 
(REJ & other park naturalists). Three pairs of White- 
throated Sparrows were observed in the Calgary area 
in June, some distance south of the normal breeding 
range (EDB, CH). McCown’s Longspur, carrying 
food at Ennis, Mont., Aug. 9, is believed to be a 
westernmost record in Montana——THOMAS ROGERS, 
E. 10820 Maxwell, Spokane 62, Wash. 


GREAT BASIN, CENTRAL ROCKY MOUN- 


TAIN REGION.—This was a hot dry season as the 
weather bureau predicted. Only southwestern Colo- 
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rado, Durango, had normal precipitation (Reames). 
In the Great Basin things were very dry indeed. Worst 
hit was Malheur in eastern Oregon, where waterfow! 
breeding was about 10 per cent of normal with the 
poorest water conditions in 25 years (Marshall). The 
changes in water made great mud flats with excellent 
shorebird concentrations; since the carp are over- 
populating Malheur itself and destroying the duck 
food, 20,000 White Pelicans came to feed on the 
carp. This produced the first nesting of White Pelicans 
there in years; the nesting was a failure because the 
water was so low that coyotes got to the nesting islands 
and promptly cleaned out the nests. 

At Klamath, waterfowl production was the poorest 
in 15 years (Abney). The dryness concentrated the 
birds in the refuge and they should have had a tre- 
mendous year. However, the water for the Lower 
Klamath-Tule lake area is used for irrigation before 
it gets to the refuge. Owing to the heat and drought 
the irrigation water was used early; consequently 
more water than usual poured into the refuges early 
and drowned out the nests, destroying what would 
have been a banner year. 

Bear River on Great Salt Lake is not a sump as are 
Klamath and Malheur. Although their water intake 
was low, the huge dike ponds held up well and the 
production was almost up to normal (Bolwahnn). 

Ruby Lakes in eastern Nevada had the driest year 
on record but this concentrated the birds on the 
refuge as everything else was dry, so waterfowl pro- 
duction on the refuge itself increased. The refuge 
managed to maintain adequate water (Clair Aldous). 
At Stillwater in western Nevada the story is much 
the same; there were good conditions on most of the 
refuge but not around it, consequently an overall de- 
cline although the refuge itself held up well (John 
H. Kiger). 

Insecticides —The city of Casper, Wyo., was 
sprayed with malathion and in June a large group ot! 
Cedar Waxwings were paralyzed for about 48 hours. 
If the birds were protected during this time they 
survived. One small boy had 40 that he played with 
in his bed. How many of the birds actually died is 
not clear, but the percentage was probably high. No 
Cedar Waxwings were seen in town thereafter, and 
the songbird population, except for the seed eaters 
was very low (OKS). 
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L. M. Baylor reports that many people in Pocatello 
in southern Idaho, including the newspaper editor, 
think there is a decrease in birds in that area, but 
they have no idea as to the cause. Insecticides were 
not considered. 

Ducks. —The fall migration began early in August 
at Bear River Marshes on the Great Salt Lake in 
Utah. By the end of this period there were 247,300 
ducks there, of which 176,000 were Pintails (Bol- 
wahnn ). 

Hawks.—Mrs. Crews at Hotchkiss in the mesa 
country of western Colorado has had a Sparrow Hawk 
nesting for years in one of her trees. In the past the 
diet of the young has been mice, lizards, and small 
snakes but this year with things hot and dry and 
overrun with insects the young hawks had an insect 
diet. 

Shorebirds —Gelb Kashin had 10,000 Northern 
Phalarope on the Great Salt Lake, Aug. 1, an unusual 
concentration for that time of year. They do not 
migrate down the coasts by any means. 

Owls.—Kashin reported finding the nest of a Saw- 
whet Owl near Salt Lake. Young were seen peeping 
out the hole on June 6. 

Wood peckers—The Downy Woodpecker is re- 
ported absent on the western slope of Colorado around 
Gunnison (Hyde). They also were reported scarce 
near Logan in northeastern Utah (Follett). The reason 
for this is not clear. 

Swallows.—Dennis Carter reported a pair of Pur- 
ple Martins at the Bar HL Guard Station in the 
White River National Forest on July 7 and 8 in 
northwestern Colorado. This is the first report from 
western Colorado. 

Warblers.—Prof. Mickey had a Hooded Warbler 
on June 1 in his yard in Laramie in southern Wyo- 
ming. This is the first record for the state. 

Orioles —E. T. McKnight and T. B. Nolan report 
Scott’s Oriole feeding young on Ruby Hill at Eureka 
in central Nevada, Aug. 9. This is a remarkably far 
north record. Otherwise, no trends in land birds have 
been observed in this Region —Dnr. Otiver K. Scott, 
437 East 13th St., Casper, Wyo. 


SOUTHWEST REGION.—The summer saw mostly 


normal temperatures over the Region. Rainfall was 
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normal to above normal in most sections, bringing 
timely relief following a dry winter and spring. Food 
conditions improved quickly with the rains, which 
held off until well into July. Southeastern Arizona, 
southwestern New Mexico, and the Pecos Valley of 
eastern New Mexico had almost a luxuriant ground 
cover at the close of the period. Irrigation water sup- 
plies were fairly good, except above Elephant Butte 
Dam on the Rio Grande; at the Bosque del Apache 
Refuge water was severely limited. Another result of 
the continuing ‘‘conservation’’ of farm lands was seen 
in the Salt River Valley of Arizona, where two more 
of the few marshy ponds left have now been 
obliterated. 

Grebes, Pelicans, Boobies, Cormorants —Ten sum- 
mering Western Grebes were observed on the Bill 
Williams Arm of Havasu Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge, Ariz.—Calif., July 29 (C. R. Darling). There 
was a remarkable hatch of Pied-billed Grebes on the 
Bosque del Apache Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, N. Mex.. 
with as many as 25 young seen on one pond (Lynn 
A. Greenwalt). One hundred White Pelicans were 
present in the California Swamp, between Laguna and 
Imperial Dams on the Colorado River, during July, 
but the birds had left by mid-August (Gale Monson). 
A Brown Pelican was seen near Boulder Beach, Nev., 
on Lake Mead, June 10 (Jim Levy), and 1 was found 
on Havasu Lake, July 28 to 31 (CRD). The Brown 
Booby that appeared on Martinez Lake, Ariz., on 
the Imperial Nat'l Wildlife Refuge, Sept. 5, 1958, 
was still present at the end of the period (GM). 

Herons, Ibises, Spoonbills—Three Little Blue Her- 
ons were seen at the Bosque Refuge the week of 
June 28 (LAG). At least 500 Snowy Egrets were 
feeding in the California Swamp the end of July 
(GM), and 236 were counted in a roost on the 
Bosque Refuge, July 30 (LAG). Black-crowned Night 
Herons were very common on the Bosque Refuge this 
summer (LAG). A record number of Wood Ibis 
for this Region was found in the California Swamp 
between July 1 and 15, when 230 were on hand; this 
number fell to 75 by July 31, and only 20 were left 
Aug. 21 (GM). The California Swamp also attracted 
Roseate Spoonbills, which have not been found in 
the Colorado Valley since 1942; 5 were first seen 
July 30 (GM), increasing to the incredible total of 
19 on Aug. 13 (Billy J. Van Tries); a few days 
later, none were to be seen (GM). 

W aterfowl—W aterfowl at the Bosque Refuge man- 
aged to produce about 250 young, despite the water 
shortage (LAG). Nineteen migrating Pintail were 
seen on the Imperial Refuge as early as July 3 (GM). 
A Wood Duck was seen on the Bosque Refuge, June 
13 (F. S. Dart). 

Hawks.—A few Harris’ Hawks persisted on the 
Havasu Lake Refuge (CRD), but only one individual 
was seen all summer on the Imperial Refuge (GM). 
A Marsh Hawk was noted in the San Rafael Valley, 
Santa Cruz Co., Ariz., June 17 (Florence Thornburg). 
A pair of Peregrine Falcons was seen at Squaw Tank 
in the Kofa Mountains, Kofa Game Range, Ariz., 
July 7 (GM), and 2 immatures were observed hazing 
Common Ravens at Los Alamos, N. Mex., Aug. 6 
(W. B. Lewis). 
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Gallinaceous Birds.—Scaled Quail enjoyed an un- 
usually productive summer season in the Pecos Valley 
(Russell Clapper). There was a late hatch of Gam- 
bel’s Quail in most of Arizona in June, which resulted 
for the most part in very small broods. Eastward, 
however, numbers were very high at the Bosque 
Refuge (LAG), and they were common at El Paso, 
Tex. (Roy Fisk). Thus, production in the Rio Grande 
Valley apparently was much better than indicated in 
the Spring Season report. There was an exceptionally 
good crop of Ring-necked Pheasants on the Bosque 
Refuge (LAG). 

Shorebirds, Terns——Three Semipalmated Plover 
seen at West Pond, Calif. on the Imperial Wildlife 
Refuge, July 16, were very early (GM). Long-billed 
Curlews were apparently quite scarce in the Pecos 
Valley (Vester Montgomery). A flock of 22 was 
found near the north end of the Imperial Refuge, 
June 30 (BJV). Four dowitchers on the Bosque Ref- 
uge, July 1 (Yoder) were very early. The date of the 
Gull-billed Tern record, omitted in the previous 
report, was May 24. A Forster’s Tern was observed 
at Martinez Lake on the early date of July 2 (GM). 
A Least Tern seen above Imperial Dam, on the Im- 
perial Refuge, July 30, was the second record for 
the Colorado Valley (GM). 

Doves, Cuckoos, Owls.—An Inca Dove was present 
on public school grounds at Dexter, Chaves Co., 
N. Mex., after July 1 (VM, et al.). A Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo was seen regularly at Montezuma, San Miguel 
Co., N. Mex. after July 13 (Elmer Schooley); the 
species is rare in this part of the state. A pair of 
Burrowing Owls reared 5 young in June in a large 
vacant field in the center of a well-populated area in 
northeastern Albuquerque, N. Mex. (fide Barbara 
McKnight). 

Goatsuckers, Swifts, Hummingbirds —At least 8 
Ridgway’s Whip-poor-wills were heard calling in the 
Guadalupe Mountains of extreme southwestern New 
Mexico, June 28 (Arnold Small). Eight dark swifts, 
believed to be Chimney Swifts, were noted in Globe, 
Ariz., July 1 (Lyndon L. Hargrave); this is the 
second consecutive summer these birds have been 
seen. The first Violet-crowned Hummingbird nests 
found in the United States were discovered in the 
Arizona and New Mexico portions of the Guadalupe 
Mountains in June and July (Seymour H. Levy, Dale 
A. Zimmerman). 

Woodpeckers —The Lewis’ Woodpecker was con- 
siderably more common than usual this year at Monte- 
zuma (ES). A Downy Woodpecker was seen feeding 
young near Bluewater Lake in the Zuni Mountains, 
N. Mex., in June (Jay M. Sheppard). 

Flycatchers—Nests of the Thick-billed Kingbird 
were discovered in both Arizona and New Mexico 
portions of the Guadalupe Mountains in June and 
July (DAZ); it will be recalled this species was 
first seen in the United States only last summer. 
Several Tropical Kingbirds observed at Canoa Ranch, 
near Continental, Ariz., and 1 at Arivaca Jct., Ariz., 
June 30, indicate the species has extended its breed- 
ing range to that area (Allan R. Phillips). Wied’s 
Crested Flycatcher was found nesting in Arizona and 
New Mexico portions of the Guadalupe Mountains in 
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late June and early July (DAZ), and one was feed. 
ing young at Globe, July 8 (Harold A. Marsh). 
Young Olivaceous Flycatchers just out of the nest 
caught by hand in the Guadalupe Mountains, N. Mex.. 
July 5, apparently represent the state's first positive 
breeding record (DAZ). Vermilion Flycatchers again 
failed to nest in the lower Colorado Valley (GM). 

Horned Larks.—A nesting colony was located near 
Peoria, Maricopa Co., Ariz. (R. Roy Johnson). 

Swallows, Nutcrackers, Bushtits—Cliff Swallows 
seemed to be moving south in the Santa Cruz Valley, 
Ariz., as early as June 30 (ARP), and several hun- 
dred were flying south along the east side of the 
Tucson Mountains, Ariz. on the morning of July 27 
(SHL). About 200 Purple Martins were observed 
at Globe, June 14 (Norman Messinger); the last 
seen of this flock were 4 on Aug. 1 (LLH). Two 
Clark’s Nutcrackers were seen on Mt. Lemmon in 
the Santa Catalina Mountains, Ariz., June 6 (Tucson 
Audubon Society). A flock of about 10 Common 
Bushtits was watched in the Douglas firs and aspen 
in the Sierra Ancha, Ariz., Aug. 23 (RRJ). 

Catbirds and Solitaires—Five pairs of Catbirds 
were observed along the Rio Grande at Espanola, 
N. Mex. during June and July (J. Travis). A few 
Townsend's Solitaires were to be found at Cedar 
Crest in the Sandia Mountains, N. Mex. in July and 
August (BM). 

Starlings —Despite not many being seen in the 
Yuma, Ariz. area last winter, a good many Starlings 
did nest locally, as evidenced by a flock of about 40 
immatures seen at nearby Bard, Calif., June 10 (GM). 
Starlings continued their rather alarming increase 
in Maricopa Co., Ariz. At one farm near Peoria 
they were apparently responsible for the first non- 
nesting in many years on the part of Gila Woodpeck- 
ers and Wied’s Crested Flycatchers (RRJ). 

Wood Warblers—A Black-and-white Warbler was 
discovered at Cedar Crest, Aug. 12 (BM). Lucy’s 
Warblers were entirely absent from the lower Color- 
ado River Valley, where they were common a few 
years ago (GM). A Kentucky Warbler found 
freshly dead in Ramsey Canyon, Huachuca Moun- 
tains, Ariz., May 23 (Jim Lane, Gordon Nicholson— 
specimen in the University of Arizona collection) is 
the first record for the state. 

Blackbirds and Tanagers—A pair of Boat-tailed 
Grackles was seen just north of Nogales, Ariz., Aug. 
10, in a new locality for the species (GM). A male 
Bronzed Cowbird and several females seen in the 
Guadalupe Mountains, N. Mex., June 27 and July 3 
to 6 (DAZ) were perhaps the first records of the 
species for the state. An immature male Hepatic 
Tanager was taken at Bandy Tank, in the Castle 
Dome Mountains, Kofa Game Range, June 6, the 
first record of this bird from the southwestern part 
of the state (GM). The Summer Tanager nested on 
the Imperial Refuge in small numbers (GM). 

Finches and Sparrows.—A Blue Grosbeak nest was 
found in lower Water Canyon of the Magdalena 
Mountains, N. Mex., June 21, and at least 2 were 
seen at Cedar Crest in June and July (BM). At least 
2 male Indigo Buntings were singing in the Prescott, 
Ariz. vicinity, June 17 (Heidi McLernon, GM). Sever- 
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al male Lazuli Buntings were present all summer at 
Los Alamos, which is considered unusual (WBL, 
JT). Dickcissels were seen in at least 4 places in 
the Pecos Valley of southeastern New Mexico be- 
tween June 15 and Aug. 15 (VM). Pine Siskins, 
which were very numerous in the Montezuma area 
during the spring (nesting?), disappeared in mid- 
July (ES). A small flock of Am. Goldfinches, in- 
cluding at least one male, was seen at Globe on the 
extremely late date of June 9 (HAM). Four Lawr- 
ence’s Goldfinches (one collected) found 2 miles 
north of Silver City, N. Mex., July 9 (DAZ) repre- 
sent the first summer occurrence of the species outside 
California and Baja California, and is a most unusual 
record. The Rufous-sided Towhee was exceptionally 
common at Montezuma (ES). The Brown Towhee 
was found nesting in the vicinity of Bluewater Lake 
(JMS). 

The Rufous-winged Sparrow continued to be seen 
on the east slope of the Tucson Mountains, and a 
White-crowned (Gambel’s) Sparrow was still present 
at a feeding station there on June 7 (SHL).—GALE 
Monson, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, P. O. Box 
1032, Yuma, Ariz. 


COHOE, ALASKA.—Insufficient information avail- 
able at the time of writing prevents proper evaluation 
of the waterfowl picture despite the factor of spring 
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increase and some good sightings made in late sum- 
mer. Semi-drought conditions prevailed through May 
and June; drying swamp pools could have affected 
them adversely, but this lack of any measurable 
precipitation then contributed to an excellent hatch- 
ing of the ground-nesting sparrows. Conversely, July 
proved extremely wet, apparently affecting later nest- 
ers such as flycatchers, thrushes and warblers, combin- 
ing with hawk depredations to account for the con- 
spicuous lack of juvenals of these species in August. 
Numbers of warblers, in particular the Orange- 
crowned which had been expected to show record 


hatch in view of spring abundance, were far down 
in numbers in the premigrational gatherings. 

This summer will go on record as one of the 
windiest for this locality with many severe ‘‘south- 
westers” descending upon us. But it is an ill wind 
indeed that does not blow someone some good and 
in this case the prevalence of kittiwakes along the 
beaches was the only good apparent in the situation. 
One storm resulted in the appearance of shearwaters 
and the severest blow of the entire season, in late 
August, produced a dark phase Pacific Fulmar. 

Semi-rarities seen during the season included: Black 
Brant, Common Eider, Osprey, Long-billed Curlew, 
Long-tailed Jaeger, Steller’s Jay and Song Sparrow. 

Loons, Tube-nosed Swimmers.—The local pair of 
Common Loons successfully raised a family of 2 
while the hard luck Arctic Loons after two attempts 
again suffered failure; a pair of Arctic Loons in 
Kasilof had 1 chick (Verna St. Louis). Three un- 
identified shearwaters (dark above and light below) 
were seen by Eugene Smith just off Cohoe Beach on 
June 22. The Pacific Fulmar on Aug. 25 appeared 
slightly injured, being tame almost to the point of 
stupidity. This condition permitted close observation 
as it rested on the water close to shore and permitted 
its identity to be established (ES & Mary A. Smith). 

Waterfowl—A noteworthy aspect of the season 
was the nesting of a pair of Trumpeter Swans in 
Kasilof. Located within sight of the main highway, 
they were reported by many individuals but the most 
detailed and informative description of the event 
was supplied by Vern St. Louis, Alaskan wildlife 
photographer, who filmed the bird as well as the 
nest. Accessible only by boat, the nest was situated 
atop an abandoned beaver house and contained 6 eggs 
on the date of his visit, May 24. Subsequently, he 
reported the parent with 3 cygnets on July 7. The 
discovery of a second pair with 2 cygnets was made 
on a lake near Clam Gulch (ES & MAS). It is to be 
hoped that this is an extension of range due to in- 
crease of the species and not any side effect of the 
intrusion of their former habitat by oil exploration 
crews. A flock of 40 (Lesser) Canada Geese on June 
17 along Kalifonsky Beach, which stretches between 
the mouths of the Kenai and the Kasilof Rivers (ES, 
MAS, Dick Edelman, Carl Johnson) was most ex- 
traordinary as geese are expected to be nesting at 
this time and if seen at all are in singles or in pairs; 
this caused speculation as to possible disturbance on 
their nesting grounds. Black Brant, uncommon even 
in migration, were sighted during the summer months, 
4 birds being seen on July 9, 1 bird, July 12 (ES); 
17 birds on Aug. 25 (MAS). A flock of 35 to 40 
White-fronted Geese sighted on Aug. 20 consisted 
of local birds and young. Six or more pairs of Pin- 
tails nested in the area with a nest of 8 eggs dis- 
covered on June 10. 

Hawks, Cranes.—After the drastic decline of the 
mouse population in early spring the brunt of hawk 
predation was borne by the smaller birds. High ac- 
cipiter incidence was shown by the numbers of 
juvenal Sharp-shinned Hawks and Goshawks noted 
during August. The nesting site of a Goshawk was 
discovered on June 21 but attack by the male dis- 
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couraged closer investigation (MAS); a pair of Red- 
tailed Hawks was in the immediate vicinity of this 
nest; both Rough-legged Hawks and Marsh Hawks 
nested additionally in the district. Bald Eagles, steadily 
becoming more abundant since the removal of the 
bounty, were seen frequently on Cohoe Beach; an 
immature Golden Eagle also was noted locally. The 
Osprey, sighted on June 13, is a most uncommon 
bird here. Sandhill Cranes showed further evidence of 
increase as several pairs were detected in the tundra 
swamp though nests or young could not be located. 

Shorebirds, Jaegers, Gulls—George Pollard re- 
ported the presence of Whimbrels in the Kenai 
mountains above Lake Tustemena during the summer 
months. In his opinion these were nesting birds 
though search failed to reveal the nests. Sporadic 
sightings of Whimbrels throughout August, when 
they came into the blueberry patches to feed, showed 
decided increase; a high count of 25+ was made on 
Aug. 18 (MAS). The lone Long-billed Curlew was 
sighted on Cohoe Beach on July 6 (MAS). The 
breeding status of the Long-billed Dowitcher was 
established with the sighting of an agitated pair in 
the tundra swamp on June 24. The Parasitic Jaeger 
was as far as known the only breeding species here 
though all three jaegers were seen. However, the 
Long-tailed Jaeger was reported as occurring in 
summer in the vicinity of the Killey River, between 
Lakes Tustemena and Skilak, and was thought to 
breed there (GP). This jaeger was sighted here on 
July 18 with 1 Pomarine Jaeger seen on July 24 
(ES, MAS). Two nests of the Mew Gull, the com- 
monest local breeding gull, were found on Kasilof 
Flats. Good numbers of these young as well as those 
of the Glaucous and Herring Gull indicated a success- 
ful hatch. 

Hummingbirds, Swallows.—The Rufous Humming- 
bird, while rare in Cohoe, is not as much so in neigh- 
boring Kasilof where Isabel Heckel reports a pair 
that nest each summer in her yard. Barn Swallows, 
reported from the vicinity of a salmon cannery at 
Kenai (Herman Hermansen) bring to five the number 
of species of swallow in this area; the Cliff Swallow 
being rare, is represented by only two sightings in 
the compiler’s records. 

Thrushes, Waxwings, Warblers—Juvenal Robins, 
noted in early July in good numbers, were of spotty 
occurrence later. Compensating for the loss of small 
spruce destroyed by land clearing, Swainson’s Thrush 
has commenced to build at higher levels keeping 
nesting pairs in average numbers here; a slight de- 
cline was shown by the Gray-cheeked Thrush. Bo- 
hemian Waxwings were present throughout the sum- 
mer, One pair nesting in a tall evergreen to establish 
the species as a local breeder. Orange-crowned War- 
blers failed to show expected hatch; a nest containing 
6 eggs on June 11 was found empty 10 days later 
indicating disaster. Only mediocre numbers of young 
Myrtle Warblers were found with no evidence of 
either Blackpoll or Wilson’s Warblers. 

Finches, Sparrows.—Several pairs of Pine Gros- 
beaks nested with 1 nest found on May 25; this con- 
tained 4 eggs on June 2 but was found robbed two 
days later. Two pairs were known to have nested in 
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Kasilof (IH). A Hoary Redpoll nest was under close 
observation from May 21 to June 15 inclusive, and 
successfully hatched. Erratic nesters, they may be 
found with young or nests any time from April to 
August. The rule seems to be for the wintering birds 
to nest early with later arrivals helping to maintain 
the continuous nesting, though the possibility of more 
than one hatch yearly cannot be ignored. A Slate. 
colored Junco, the victim of a cat, was retrieved by 
Mel Carlson of Soldotna and subsequently was found 
to have been banded at Yorkton, Sask. on Oct. 3, 
1957. Two junco and 4 White-crowned Sparrow nests 
were found, the latter having recently hatched nest- 
lings on June 11. The nest of a Tree Sparrow with 
4 eggs found on June 20 by Alfred Hermansen was 
visited the following day to disclose 2 newly hatched 
young (MAS). Lincoln’s Sparrow showed a most re- 
markable enlargement of range and breeding numbers. 
Intensive search failed to reveal any nests but 2 
juvenals sighted on july 23 definitely established 
breeding status——Mary A. SMITH, Cohoe, Alaska. 


MIDDLE PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Summer 
weather this year was so very hot and dry that it 
seemed dismaying to birds and bird observers alike. 
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Following the pattern started during the spring season, 
rain, even coastal drizzles or mountain thunderstorms, 
was almost non-existent from March on through July. 
Temperatures soared, and stayed high. As a result, 
vegetation dried up, setting the scene for many and 
disastrously fast-spreading forest and brush fires. What 
all this has done to the distribution and production 
of the next generation of birds largely remains to be 
seen and interpreted. 

Those who take note of nesting in particular com- 
mented that the birds seemed to arrive early in the 
lower areas, nest hurriedly, and leave for parts else- 
where much sooner than in other summers. Very few 
second nestings of the smaller birds, such as Plain 
Titmouse, House Wren, House Finch, and Song Spar- 
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row occurred. Ponds and small lakes dried up, reser- 
yoirs lowered alarmingly fast in many areas, and bird 
baths were highly attractive to summering birds that 
seldom visit yards and gardens. In the Santa Rosa 
area, Blue-winged Teal were present on a small pond; 
Mr. Bolander was hoping to follow nesting, but the 
ducks left when the pond evaporated. This was the 
locality referred to later on where a concentration of 
herons harvested the crayfish, bullfrogs, and catfish 
that concentrated during the drying-up process. The 
Sierra foothills, too, were so hot and dry that water 
was hard for birds to find—and much appreciated 
when provided. This seemed more tolerable, however, 
than in the valleys, for many successful nestings were 
noted, and consequent young birds conspicuous. By 
far the most enthusiastic comments about nesting 
variety and success came from the lucky people who 
were able to follow the apparent movements of birds 
to higher, cooler, and wetter habitats in the moun- 
tains. Fortunate are we, too; for more observations of 
nesting in the mountain meadows and slopes were 
the result of the mass migration uphill. Activities of 
species such as Green-tailed Towhees, Lincoln’s Spar- 
rows, Dippers, Blue Grouse, Spotted Sandpipers, 
Calliope Hummingbirds, warblers, and several kinds 
of woodpeckers were under more observation than 
usual. In addition, apparent post-breeding up-moun- 
tain movements of Western Kingbirds, Black-headed 
Grosbeaks, Bullock’s Orioles, Band-tailed Pigeons, 
and, possibly, Sage Sparrows in the Trinity Alps were 
noted. In the Fort Bragg area, Mrs. Coy comments 
about the ‘“‘unusual numbers of nesting birds here.” 
A Swainson’s Hawk way up in Hope Valley, Alpine 
County on the edge of the Great Basin, on May 31 
was early for being so high (FGE), but was probably 
another indication of the birds’ reaction to heat and 
dryness in the lowlands. 

Pelagic Birds, Pelicans —An offshore boat trip 
from Santa Cruz on June 22 presented observers on 
board with sightings of several interesting birds: 8 to 
12 Black-footed Albatrosses were clustered around 
the boat taking hand-outs, and 2 of them later fol- 
lowed the boat toward shore for several miles; a total 
of 18 Pink-footed Shearwaters were noted, a good 
count from this locality; a very early New Zealand 
Shearwater was spotted 514 miles offshore (VLY); 
about 520 Sooty Shearwaters, close to 20 Fork-tailed 
Petrels, 5 Ashy Petrels, and 4 Black Petrels were 
tallied. Then, after the passengers had debarked, 3 
more Fork-tailed Petrels could be seen swinging 
over the beach and water close to the pier (HLC & 
EAP). Six White Pelicans at McClusky Slough, Moss 
Landing, on July 24 and present to the end of the 
month (CA & VA, JH & CCH) were unusual for 
this summery date. Brown Pelicans nested at Point 
Lobos Reserve State Park as follows: 27 nests were 
noted on May 24, fewer than the 52 counted at the 
same time last year (MF); on June 30, 600+ were 
resting on Bird Island, while a few still were on 
nests (EAP); by July 19, there were just 2 nests with 
4 young, while many adults and immatures remained 
nearby (JH, CCH, FB). Meanwhile, the first of the 
tall Brown Pelicans to appear near the San Francisco 
Beach was sighted on July 17, number increasing to 


50 by the end of the month (BDC). 

Herons, Geese, and Ducks.—About 20 Great Blue 
Herons, and several Black-crowned Night Herons, 
were attracted to a pond about 8 miles west of Santa 
Rosa during the season for foraging (GLB); on June 
21, at least 10 Great Blue Herons, at least 80 Com- 
mon Egrets and 120 Snowy Egrets, and 6 Black- 
crowned Night Herons were part of a nesting colony 
on Little Marin Island, east of San Rafael (HLC) ; 
and there were at least 40 Great Blues foraging in a 
lagoon, July 12, at Bolinas Bay (JH, CCH & 
S.C.V.A.S.). Two Whistling Swans arrived at a pond 
on the Nielsen Ranch, near Red Bluff, on July 12, 
and stayed on through very hot weather during the 
month (BN). Two Black Brant on the same day at 
Pillar Point on the north side of Half Moon Bay 
were unusual summer stragglers. A nest of Pintails 
on an artificial island in Lake Merritt, Oakland, 
constituted the first successful nesting of these ducks 
there (PC). An immature King Eider that appeared 
decrepit through a 20 X 60 scope on June 24 and 
25 was observed in Monterey Bay Harbor again (or 
still?) (HAA, GPL, LW, VLY). 

Birds of Prey —A White-tailed Kite, June 12, near 
Fort Bragg (WMP) seems noteworthy. The nesting 
of Bald Eagles, for the second-known year’s success, 
at McArthur-Burney Falls State Park was well-docu- 
mented (RJ & LP): on March 10 an adult eaglé 
flew up, circled, and returned to settle back on the 
nest like a hen over her eggs; by May 20, an eaglet 
the size of a raven could be seen; on June 4, both 
adults were observed feeding 2 young what appeared 
to be decomposed carp picked up from the surface 
of nearby Lake Britton; on the same day photos were 
taken of the 2 well-feathered eaglets. Single Ospreys 
were seen: on a nest, May 24, near O'Brien's Resort, 
Lake Shasta (AW); at Boca Reservoir, north of Lake 
Tahoe, July 4 to 12 (GMcC); at Lake Van Norden, 
July 11 (GMcC, CH, G.G.A.S., ALC); in the Trinity 
Alps on July 19 (AP & LP); and between Stewart's 
Point and Jenner, the same day (HLC). Sixteen 
were sighted on July 29: 1 of 8 near Fort Ross 
was calling from a tree 2 miles east; the other 8 
were scattered along the coast, in pairs, to Stewart's 
Point (EAP). 

Gallinaceous Birds—Blue Grouse were reported: 
from Clark Station, 2 miles west of Yuba Pass 
(BCS); from Yosemite in normal numbers (WJF); 
and on July 16 from Big Flat Campground (Elev. 
5000 ft.), Trinity Alps, a female with 4 half-grown 
young (LP & AP). Many observers indicated a suc- 
cessful nesting season for California Quail; and 
Mountain Quail were noted with several broods at 
Clark Station (BCS), and in the Trinity Alps (AP & 
LP). Six Common Gallinules on July 5 were the 
earliest seen at Santa Rosa (GLB). 

Shorebirds—A Snowy Plover nest with eggs, on 
July 7, and 2 earlier nests with eggs, were found 
on a salt pond dike at Alviso (EWS, fide EDS). 
Meanwhile, these birds began to appear again: 1 at 
Bay Farm Island, July 5 (HLC); 12 on San Francisco 
Beach on July 26 (BDC); and 6 on Bodega Bay 
outer sand spit, July 24 (AW). Twenty Black-bellied 
Plover, June 20, on Bay Farm Island, were early 
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(HLC), and 36 Long-billed Curlews there on July 5 
were a good number (HLC). Common Snipe were 
perched on fence posts along a highway near Sierra- 
ville, June 21 (WMP). Two Wandering Tattlers at 
the Cliff House, San Francisco, July 18, were fol- 
lowed by another, July 30, and 4 on the 26th; a 
Surfbird on July 11, and Black Turnstones on July 19 
were the first of the coastal stream of fall migrants 
(FP, BDC). Three hundred Short-billed Dowitchers 
at Bay Farm Island on July 5 (HLC), and 200 to 
300 dowitchers at the Davis sewage-plant ponds on 
July 28 (AW) are good numbers at these dates. A 
conservative estimate of at least 1000 Western Sand- 
pipers at Bay Farm Island, July 5 (HLC), indicates 
that these birds are arriving in good numbers rather 
early, American Avocets nested in the San Leandro 
Bay area, but were so secretive and picked such un- 
reachable sites for nests, that good estimates of num- 
bers of nests were difficult. However, 10 adults with 
1 or 2 young apiece were present, July 5 (HLC); 
defensive tactics near a suspicious tussock were ob- 
served on July 19 (JWK); while at Alviso, the 
llth nest was found along a one-half mile salt pond 
dike, July 7, for “fewer than usual” nests with eggs 
(EWS). At least 75 Wilson’s Phalaropes at the 
Davis sewer ponds, July 28, were the largest number 
Alice Williams has ever seen there. 

Gulls, Pigeons——Summer sightings of gulls more 
usual in winter were odd: an immature Glaucous Gull 
on the Seal Rocks, near the Cliff House, on July 28 
(ALC) (same as the April bird at Lake Merritt?); 
about 6 Bonaparte’s Gulls on June 10, north of 
Bodega Bay (WMP); and several Glaucous-winged 
Gulls. Four adult California Gulls, with 3 young of 
the year, arrived on San Francisco Beach by July 26 
(BDC). Band-tailed Pigeons did not stay to nest 
near Sonora (where the concentration was reported in 
a previous report), but 30 to 40 were reported at the 
upper edge of vegetation at an estimated elevation of 
7729 ft., June 21, above Deer Creek Lodge, north- 
west side of Lake Tahoe (Cora Baker & Alfrieda 
Meuser, fide AW). 

Owls.—A Great Horned Owl, perched on a stump 
at 2:00 P.M., Aug. 1, in Monterey County was a 
startling sight (JH & CCH, FEH). A Pygmy Owl, 
feeding mice to 2 full-sized young, July 28, at Van 
Damme State Park, Mendocino County, was evidence 
of success. About 16 Burrowing Owls were observed 
foraging by hovering over grassland from 30 ft. up 
on June 12, and 3 more acting similarly on July 4 
were seen along the Freeway near Milpitas (HLC). 
Spotted Owls and Great Gray Owls have been on 
hand at Yosemite all summer (WJF). 

Swifts, Hummingbirds —Black Swifts nested in sea 
caves near Santa Cruz as usual (EDS), and at Mc- 
Arthur-Burney Falls State Park, 5 nests were be- 
lieved under incubation by June 5, just a month after 
arrival. Twenty-five to 30 birds were observed in early 
mornings and evenings flying about the falls (RJ, fide 
LP). Black Swifts were seen also: 2 above a meadow 
in Trinity Alps on July 13 (LP & AP); 1 with a 
White-throated Swift were over Veeder Mountain, 
Sonoma County, on June 4 (GLB); 10 were 7 miles 
inland from Lucia, Monterey County, with Purple 


Martins and Violet-green Swallows, and another. June 
8—the day after—12 miles south of Carmel (V! Y); 
1 near Half Moon Bay on July 3 (ALC); 1 at Boca 
Reservoir, Nevada County, July 12 (GMcC, CH. 
ALC, G.G.A.S.); and at least 12 on July 24, 36 
miles south of Carmel at Anderson Creek (GPL). On 
July 27 and 28, an estimated 2000 to 3000 humming. 
birds (spp.) were observed feeding during the early 
morning and late evening hours in meadows south of 
Silver Lake, Amador County (Rod Reynolds, fide 
ERP), and an Anna’s Hummingbird was found at 
the Sugar Bowl, near Donner Summit, on July 11 
(ALC & GG.AS.). Hummingbirds, Selasphorus 
(spp.), were found to be common in the Trinity 
Alps Wilderness Area (LP & AP) between July 8 
and 21. 

Woodpeckers—Two males of the subspecies of 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker had roles to play in an 
interesting experience reported from near the inter- 
breeding range of the 2, Manzanita Lake, Lassen 
Volcanic National Park on June 17; a clearly-marked 
male that appeared to be Sphyrapicus v. nuchalis—the 
Red-naped—was observed hawking at swarming in- 
sects that were attracting many other birds, and 
carried about a dozen insects at a time into a nest hole 
25 ft. up in a blasted pine at the edge of the lake. 
Good looks at this male and a ‘“‘red-breasted’’ one, 
but unfortunately not of the female, were obtained 
(WMP). A nest of Williamson’s Sapsuckers was 
located June 24 to 30 at Lake Tahoe (JWK), and 
Black-backed Three-toed Woodpeckers turned up 
where our mountain-seeking contributors could find 
them: 1 seen almost daily between June 12 and 16 
at Squaw Valley (GMcC); 1 along with a Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker and White-headed Woodpecker at 
Manzanita Lake, June 16 (WMP); another at Hat 
Lake, Lassen National Park, July 26 (VKC); and 
a pair nesting at Bridal Veil Campground, Yosemite 
(WJF). At Clark Station, a pair of Black-backed 
Three-toed Woodpeckers built a nest just 19 inches 
from the ground in a Lodgepole Pine, June 9; in- 
cubation was under way by June 17; the young 
hatched and their voices were heard, but on July 8, 
the nest was deserted (BCS). 

Flycatchers, Swallows —Western Kingbirds fed on 
an influx of grasshoppers near San Andreas, Calaveras 
County, in June (VLC); while at Lake Tahoe on 
July 10 an “up-mountain movement” of these birds 
was observed (GMcC). Black Phoebes, too, may have 
moved upward as a pair were seen at Coffee Creek, 
Trinity County (4500 ft. elev.), on July 17 (AW). 
A Say’s Phoebe was feeding nestlings on June 12 in 
Hernandez Valley, San Benito County (EDS) for one 
of the few nesting records recently reported. A Kiska- 
dee Flycatcher, first seen in November 1957, was still 
present in the Willow Glen district of San Jose on 
June 6 (GMcC & RS). Traill’s Flycatchers were 
present in the willows in Big Flat Meadow, Trinity 
Alps, between July 8 and 21, while Hammond's 
Flycatchers nested 25 ft. up in a White Fir in the 
same vicinity. The young flew on July 9 (LP & AP). 
One of the few multiple nestings reported was that 
of a Western Flycatcher that had 3 broods in coconut 
shell halves from April on, in Soquel, the second 
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nest built on top of the first after the young had 
flown (FEH). Tree Swallows were reported to have 
raised 3, or possibly 4, broods in the same nesting 
box near Santa Rosa (GLB), emphasizing the com- 
ment about nesting success of all swallows in general. 

Magpies, Chickadees, Dippers, Wrens, Thrashers.— 
A Yellow-billed Magpie was found, June 7, on the 
north end of San Pablo Ridge, east of Berkeley, out- 
side its normal local range. But in an area usually 
thick with magpies, south San Joaquin Valley along 
Route 152, none could be found on July 21, or 2 
other occasions (DBH). Chestnut-backed Chickadees, 
within calling distance of Mountain Chickadees, were 
watched in Calaveras Big Trees State Park camp- 
ground from June 15 to 18, but no evidence of nesting 
could be seen (EAP). At Whitehall, El Dorado 
County, Dippers apparently had 2 broods, as 2 sets 
of fledglings with parents were seen in front of the 
house in the first week in May, and again July 18 
(ERP). Other reports of Dippers bear out this story 
of successful nesting in the Sierra. A Winter Wren 
was “squeaked” into view at Big Flat Campground, 
Trinity Alps, July 8 to 21 (AP & LP). An account 
of a male California Thrasher that helped alternate 
mates raise 3 broods of young, and was still feeding 
one youngster on Aug. 13 while molting heavily, 
came from Saratoga (EDS). 

Vireos, Warblers —A “noticeable lack’’ of Solitary 
and Warbling Vireos at Whitehall (ERP), and the 
same for the latter species at Clark Station (BCS) was 
reported. However, they were reported nesting, prob- 
ably as usual, in the Trinity Alps and coastal areas. 
A Black-and-white Warbler was seen singing in 
Tilden Park, Contra Costa County, June 21 (ALC). 
Hermit Warblers were plentiful in the Sierra and 
Trinity Alps, and at Big Basin they remained until 
June 26 (EAP). Wilson’s Warblers also were con- 
firmed as numerous and conspicuous everywhere. A 
female Am. Redstart was watched with other warblers 
in a pine near a patch of willows, June 28, at Tahoe 
City (GMcC). 

Orioles, Tanagers—Hooded Orioles nested in Fan 
Palms in Oakland and Berkeley (HLC, RS, ASC), 
but a nest in a Valley Oak in Los Gatos from which 
young were fledged on May 24 was followed by a nest 
under a palm leaf, 50 ft. away, which was also 
successful (Lawrence Earle, fide EDS). Bullock’s 
Orioles, nesting 3 pairs to the acre of trees near the 
lake, were gone by June 30 at Millerton Lake State 
Park (FHW). Western Tanagers continued to be 
seen abundantly, but seemed to remain in lowlands as 
late as mid-June, arriving late in breeding localities, 
with the breeding population building slowly to 
normal in the Sierra locations of Clark Station (BCS) 
and Whitehall (ERP). 

Finches, Towhees——A small (family?) group of 
Evening Grosbeaks were perhaps early migrants at 
Van Damme State Park, near Mendocino, July 28 
(EAP), and they were frequent visitors around Big 
Flat Meadow, Trinity Alps between July 8 and 21 
(AP & LP). A Melodious Grassquit, possibly an 
escape from a dealer who lost some in late winter, 
was observed in a Sacramento yard between July 10 
and 23, has fed on wild weed seeds, and “showed 


evidence of a brood patch” (FGE). Lawrence's Gold- 
finches, seemingly so numerous and widespread dur- 
ing the spring migration, were unreported as nesting 
birds, surprisingly. Green-tailed Towhee males, sing- 
ing, and later feeding young, indicated nesting in the 
chaparral near Clark Station, although no actual nests 
were found (BCS). Four Green-tailed Towhees also 
were noted on July 2 between Silver Lake and Carson 
Spur, along Highway 88 (MSH), and the species 
was considered common in Trinity Alps Wilderness 
area in mid-July (LP & AP). 

Sparrows—Two Savannah Sparrows were noted 
foraging with House Sparrows, June 17, on the 
planted strip of grass and shrubs on Great Highway, 
San Francisco (BDC). Four Grasshopper Sparrows 
were seen and heard on San Pablo Ridge, east of 
Richmond, on June 7 (ALC). Another species at 
home in the Great Basin has made several appearances 
in the Region: a Black-throated Sparrow turned up in 
low brush near Lake Shasta, May 24 (AW); 2 were 
seen on June 6 in Santa Clara County, from the Mt. 
Hamilton Road, near the Patterson Road turnoff (LS, 
RS, GMcC); another of these “‘desert’’ sparrows was 
noted in a clearing among pines near Tahoe City, 
June 28 (GMcC). The presence of Sage Sparrows 
in Big Flat Meadow, Trinity Alps during the period, 
at least, between July 8 and 21 (LP & AP) may be 
another result of the extremely dry conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the Region. The same observers 
had not found them in the same area the previous 
late (and wetter) July, so they carefully observed 
singing and markings to be sure of the identity of the 
birds in this unusual moist meadow habitat. No 
carrying of food that might indicate nesting was 
noted, however. Lincoln’s Sparrows were observed in 
nesting activities in the Sierra Nevada: at Lake Tahoe, 
June 24 to 30, a nest with 4 eggs was located in a 
meadow (JWK); and at Clark Station 3 nests were 
found in wet meadows, the last brood of 5 leaving 
the nest on July 6 (BCS). 

Contributors: (HAA) Hubert A. Arnold; (EAA) 
Earl A. Albertson; (FB) Fred Beidleman; (GLB) 
Gordon L. Bolander; (ASC) Arthur S. Campbell; 
(HLC) Howard L. Cogswell; (PC) Paul Covel; 
(RC) Rachel Coy; (ALC) A. Lawrence Curl; (VKC) 
Vee K. Curtis; (BDC) Betsey D. Cutler; (VLC) 
Violet L. Cuslidge; (FGE) Fred G. Evenden; (MF) 
Milton Frincke; (WJF) W. J. Fitzpatrick; (FEH) 
Florence E. Haas; (CH) Charles Hines, Jr.; (JH) 
Jessie Hooper; (CCH) Claude C. Hooper; (DBH) 
Dorothy B. Hunt; (RJ) Ralph Jones; (JWK) Junea 
W. Kelly; (GPL) George P. Lamont; (GMcC) R. 
Guy McCaskie; (BN) Beatrice Neilsen; (BO) Bar- 
bara O'Neill; (GP) George Palmer; (AP) Anita 
Penhale; (LP) Leonard Penhale; (ERP) Edwin R. 
Pickett; (FP) Florence Plymell; (EAP) Eleanor A. 
Pugh; (WMP) William M. Pursell; (RJR) R. J. 
Richardson; (MLS) Milton L. Seibert; (MHS) Made- 
line H. Sheridan; (EDS) Emily D. Smith; (EWS) 
Etta W. Smith; (BCS) Beth C. Snyder; (LS) Lee 
Stallcup; (RS) Richard Stallcup; (FHW) Francis 
H. Wiget; (AW) Alice Williams; (LW) Laidlaw 
Williams; (VLY) Vernal L. Yadon; (G.G.A.S.) 
Golden Gate Audubon Society; (S.C.V.A.S.) Santa 
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Clara Valley Audubon Society —Betsey D. CUTLER, 
2128 Great Highway, San Francisco 16, Calif. and 
ELEANOR A. PuGH, M/é. Diablo State Park, P. O. Box 
258, Diablo, Calif. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COAST REGION.—Fol- 
lowing the driest winter season in the 89-year history 
of the Los Angeles weather bureau, the summer 
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months promised no relief from the prolonged dry 
spell. The tinder-dry chaparral and mountain forests 
indicated extreme fire-danger would prevail well 
into the last quarter of 1959 and fire-fighting person- 
nel prepared for one of the worst onslaughts of fire 
in history. Happily, due to the vigilance of U. S. 
Forest Service personnel, fire marshals, and law- 
enforcement officers, as well as the cooperation of a 
well-informed public, few or small fires were preva- 
lent in the southern California mountains during the 
summer season. A small number of lesser fires were 
inevitable but none of them were out of control for 
long—save for one large burn near the west entrance 
to Yosemite National Park which actually threatened 
some of the standing Sequoia gigantea. Dry stream 
beds, absence of flowers in the desert as well as in 
chaparral areas and mountain meadows, desiccating 
desert winds, and above-normal temperatures did 
leave their marks on the avian fauna of the Region. 
Owing to a lack of ground cover (from earlier burns 
and a disappointing herbage) ground-nesting species, 
particularly quail, were hard pressed to raise broods. 
Other species such as Brown and Rufous-sided Tow- 
hees, Song Sparrows, and Western Meadowlarks, 
fared poorly in nesting activities. Small crops of 
mistletoe berries and lack of water no doubt caused a 
wide dispersal of Phainopeplas out of desert areas 
and into foothills and gardens, as well as urban parks. 
Early southbound migrant hummingbirds such as 
Allen’s and Rufous were for the most part absent 
from the virtually flowerless mountain meadows and 
were reported in extremely large numbers in lowland 
urban areas, especially in San Diego and Orange 
Counties where hummingbird feeders were drained 
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nearly as fast as they were filled. But who can ex. 
plain the appearance of northern seabirds in coastal 
waters during this dry season? Birds such as Black. 
legged Kittiwakes, Common, Surf, and White-winged 
Scoters in moderate numbers, as well as Common 
Murres and Pigeon Guillemots refused to leave the 
Region after the Winter Season and were present 
throughout the summer! June and July were virtu- 
ally without precipitation, and with temperatures 
slightly above normal. Some summer thunderstorms 
brought grief to some desert-dwellers in late August 
as flash-floods and mud-slides took a number of lives. 
Late-summer thunderstorms as a result of a tropical 
hurricane that crossed Baja California del Sur near 
La Paz in early September brought some little relief 
from the drought in the mountains, but what little 
benefit was gained was more than offset by the light- 
ning fires that resulted. Insectivorous species did not 
fare so badly as the ground-nesters, as most reporters 
remarked on the abundance of imsect life. Lack of 
drinking water no doubt forced many quail out of the 
foothills and into urban settlements, and they even 
were reported from well within the city limits of Los 
Angeles, visiting birdbaths in areas where they have 
not been noted since subdivision took place. The 
warming-trend of oceanic waters leveled off, and al- 
though tropical marine waters were still with us, 
the late summer flight of pelagic species was disap- 
pointing. 

Loons, Grebes—Summering loons were reported 
only from Santa Barbara (John Kittredge) while 
small numbers of non-breeding Western Grebes were 
seen at various points along the coast. Dried-up 
marshlands in interior valleys obviated nesting of 
many marsh-dwellers such as Pied-billed Grebes, 
which had a poor season except in the Imperial Val- 
ley (William R. Nuess). 

Albatrosses, Shearwaters, Petrels—About 25 Black- 
footed Albatrosses were counted near the east end of 
San Clemente Island, Aug. 1 (Ep., Joel Abramson) 
and only 5 were seen on a return trip there, Sept. 7 
(Ep., et al.). On Aug. 1 no petrels whatever were 
seen although Blacks were certainly to be expected 
at that time. On Sept. 7 only 140+ Black Petrels, 
40+ Ashy Petrels, 2 Leach’s Petrels, and a single 
Least Petrel were found in the waters southeast of 
San Clemente Island as opposed to the thousands 
encountered there last year at about the same time. 
On Aug. 1 only 5 Sooty, 2 Pink-footed, and 4 Manx 
Shearwaters were noted there; on Sept. 7 only scat- 
tered small flocks (50-100 birds) of shearwaters were 
found there. They were mostly Pink-footed, with 3 
Manx Shearwaters. 

Tropic-birds, Pelicans—The only Red-billed 
Tropic Birds reported since their almost phenomenal 
flight of 1958 (fall) were 2 birds sighted near Los 
Coronados Islands in mid-August (fide Malcolm Gor- 
don). An unconfirmed report suggested that White 
Pelicans nested somewhere on the west side of the 
Salton Sea (WRN) and this represented their only 
possible nesting area within this Region this year as 
other potential breeding grounds had dried up by 
early summer (see Audubon Field Notes 13:4, pp- 
399-340). 
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Herons, Egrets, Bitterns, Ibises.—No large rookeries 
of herons were found this summer, and a small num- 
ber of Snowy Egrets nested near the north and south 
ends of the Salton Sea. Least Bitterns continued to 
decline as their habitat diminished. The nesting 
grounds of the White-faced Ibis near the south end 
of the Salton Sea were not utilized this year and 
their numbers remained at a very low level until late 
July, when their numbers, apparently swelled by 
young birds and post-breeding adults from Mexico, 
began to rise (WRN). A few Wood Ibis were noted 
along the Alamo River, Imperial County, June 12 
(somewhat early), but only 4 appeared at Carlsbad 
Lagoon, San Diego County, Sept. 9 (Minta Robinson). 

Waterfowl—Three Black Brant were near Goleta, 
June 8 (JK) and no other geese were reported. Small 
numbers of non-breeding dabbling ducks remained in 
the Region through the summer months. A single 
male Blue-winged Teal was noted near Santa Barbara, 
June 24 (Waldo G. Abbott). Unusual were the num- 
bers of scoters, which remained through the summer. 
Normally a few small flocks of Surf Scoters are to be 
expected, but to illustrate: more than 200 were near 
Playa del Rey, July 25 (Ep., JA) and smaller num- 
bers were noted from San Diego (John and Marilyn 
Bishop) to Santa Barbara (JK). White-winged 
Scoters, which normally occur only in small numbers 
during the winter, likewise were present through the 
summer in some places in excess of their normal 
winter numbers. Some 75-++ were near Playa del Rey, 
July 25 (Ep., JA) and others were reported from 
San Diego (JB, MB) and Santa Barbara (JK). A 
single Common Scoter was near Santa Barbara, Aug. 
27 (JK). A few Redheads nested in lagoons south of 
Carlsbad (MR). 

Condors, Kites, Hawks.—The largest number of 
California Condors reported was a group of 19, one 
mile west highway Calif. 41 near Fresno, May 29 
(Eben McMillan). White-tailed Kites were reported 
as sporadic in occurrence and only a few nestings were 
reported, while apparently no large roosts were dis- 
covered. No summering Ospreys were reported and 
the only Bald Eagle reported was a single bird near 
Morro Bay, Aug. 20 (Alma Stultz). Prairie Falcons 
were reported only from near Red Rock Canyon, 1 
(James F. Clements) and between Paso Robles and 
Blackwell's Corners, 2 (Guy McCaskie, Richard Stall- 
cup). 

Grouse, Rails —Chukars were reported as numerous 
in the vicinity of Death Valley Junction and near 
Maricopa (Russell and Marion Wilson). The dry 
conditions forced many Mountain Quail to seek moun- 
tain canyons and campsites where water was easily 
obtainable. California Quail were reported with 
smaller broods than normal and many seemed to have 
difficulty locating water, and thus entered urban areas. 
Clapper Rails have disappeared from the lower reaches 
of Upper Newport Bay as that area was completely 
filled with sand in the Newport Dunes development; 
almost none were reported from the Upper Bay itself. 

Shorebirds —Summer shorebirding generally was 
dull in June and July. Large numbers of Am. Avocets 
and Black-necked Stilts nested successfully near the 
south end of the Salton Sea, at Goose Lake, near 





Bolsa Chica, at the Ventura County Gun Club, and 
near Carlsbad Lagoon. Wilson’s Phalaropes were 
about normal in late summer, but were rather early 
arrivals. Northern Phalaropes were at their lowest ebb 
in years. As many as 10 pairs of Black Oystercatchers 
were to be seen on the coastal rocks just south of 
Morro Bay during the summer (AS). Six Knots were 
near Goleta, Aug. 1 (JK) which was very early, and 
a single Wandering Tattler near Laguna Beach, Aug. 
1 (Leo Best), followed by 2 there on Aug. 8, was 
very early. 

Jaegers, Gulls, Terns, Alcids.—Jaegers were virtu- 
ally absent from our coastal waters and only 10 
Pomarine and 3 Parasitic Jaegers were seen between 
Newport and San Clemente Island, Sept. 7 (Eb., 
et al.). Despite the excellent Elegant Tern flight 
during the summer and early fall, almost no jaegers 
were seen in the immediate vicinity of the coast, 
whereas in former years they could almost be rated 
as abundant as they pirated the Elegant Terns. How 
can one explain the presence of as many as 5 Black- 
legged Kittiwakes at Malibu Lagoon throughout the 
summer or the 4 birds that flew over Morro Bay, Aug. 
8 (AS)? No Laughing Gulls were seen at the Salton 
Sea this year (WRN) and this may mean the end of 
their small nesting colony that has persisted there for 


years. A very nice flight of as many as 75 Sabine’s . 


Gulls was encountered between Newport and San 
Clemente Island, Sept. 7 (Ep., e¢ al.). Almost 50 
pairs of Gull-billed Terns nested at the south end of 
the Salton Sea, and although their actual mesting 
grounds were not discovered, Caspian Terns must 
have had a fairly successful nesting there also since 
numerous flying young were seen near the Salton Sea 
National Wildlife Refuge during the mid-summer 
(WRN). This year’s Elegant Tern flight was early 
and was one of the largest on record. For the first 
time, this species was reported as nesting within the 
borders of the United States. At least 31 nests were 
counted among the nests of Caspian Terns at the 
Old Salt Works south of San Diego in June (fide 
JB). It was reported that Fred Gallup banded 7 young 
birds and that most of the nests were destroyed before 
other young could be reared. By July 25 more than 
2500 Elegant Terns had assembled at Point Mugu 
(Ep., JA) while dozens had appeared at Malibu and 
Playa del Rey by the last week in July. Some 200+ 
were at Playa del Rey by Aug. 20 (Bess M. Hoff- 
man) and this number had swelled to more than 
1800 by the end of August (James R. Huffman). 
Strangely enough, very few were noted at Upper 
Newport Bay during the late summer although the 
lower portion (which is now sandfill) used to be a 
favorite feeding area for these birds. Several hundred 
were encountered in dispersed flocks almost 65 miles 
from the mainland between Newport and San Clem- 
ente Island, Sept. 7 (Ep., et al.). More than 25 
Arctic Terns were found in these same waters at that 
time. Common Terns increased in numbers during the 
late summer and their numbers reached “hundreds’’ 
by early September. No Xantus’ Murrelets were 
found near San Clemente Island, Aug. 1 (Ep., JA) 
although presumably they nest there, and only 4 were 
found in that vicinity after very thorough searching, 
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Sept. 7 (Epb., e¢ al.). About 40 pairs of Pigeon Guil- Purple Martins were reported as nesting at © Neill 
lemots probably nested just south of Morro Bay Park in Orange County (Margaret Harding) as wel] 
(AS), and a single individual was found near Playa at near Charlton Flats in the San Gabriel Mountains, 
del Rey in early September (Ernest Willoughby). A small number of Pifion Jays lingered through the 
One Common Murre was seen off the Ballona Creek summer near Big Bear City (Richard Cunningham), 
breakwater during the last two weeks of August A Crissal Thrasher was at the Vallecito Stage Sta. 
(JRH). tion, July 25 and Aug. 1 and a Le Conte’s Thrasher 
Pigeons, Doves.—Band-tailed Pigeons were sporadic was seen there, Aug. 1 (JB, MB). 
in distribution in mountain areas. They were reported Thrushes, Starlings, Phainopeplas—Robins were 
as fairly common only in the Mill Creek area of the widely reported as nesting in foothill areas and other 
San Bernardino Mountains (Merle J. Whitney) and lowland areas (including within Los Angeles City 
very few were encountered near Quaking Aspen in the Limits). A single Starling was seen in downtown San 
southern Sierra Nevadas in June. But they were re- Diego in February (Ken Stott, fide JB); another was 
ported as nesting in Los Angeles just south of Griffith reported in Escondido in June (Frank Gander); 
Park (fide BMH) and near Alhambra (both lowland and a nest was found near San Onofre by Kirby Wolfe 
areas). Ground Doves nested successfully near Mecca (fide JB). Many observers commented on the increase 
(Don R. Bleitz) and in the Tiajuana River wash near of Phainopeplas in foothill and canyon areas and 
San Diego (JB). their virtual absence from many portions of the desert, 
Owls, Swifts, Hummingbirds, Woodpeckers —Elf Vireos, Warblers, Blackbirds —A Gray Vireo was 
Owls nested successfully near Cottonwood Springs in seen near the Vallecito Stage Station, Aug. 1 (JB, 
Joshua Tree National Monument (DRB) but Screech MB). Flocks of migrant warblers began appearing 
Owls were reported as very scarce near Loma Linda in mountain areas by the third week of August and 
(MJW). Two Spotted Owls were near Palomar an Am. Redstart was at the U.C.L.A. Botanical 
Mountain observatory, June 6 (JB, MB) and Pygmy Gardens, July 10 and 13 (H. B. Chaney). Yellow- 
Owls were noted only in the Laguna Mountains, July headed Blackbirds nested successfully near Buena 
18 and at the Vallecito Stage Station, July 25 and Vista Lake (DRB) and at the Imperial State Water- 
Aug. 1 (JB, MB). Vaux’s Swifts on June 29 and fowl Management Area, Imperial County (Eb.). 
again July 15 near San Diego (JB, MB) were most Finches and Sparrows.—Lawrence’s Goldfinches, 
unusual. Five very late Black Swifts were at Tahquitz which nested in large numbers near Mecca last year, 
Peak, June 20 (RW, MW). Both Rufous and Allen’s were absent from there this year (DRB). A male 
Hummingbirds were noted by many observers to be in Indigo Bunting was found near Big Pines in the 
great abundance during mid-summer, especially in San Gabriel Mountains, June 28 (John P. Schaefer, 
San Diego and Orange Counties. Williamson’s Sap- Carl Niemann); and near Cholame after an absence 
suckers generally were scarce in mountain areas. from that area for many years, Grasshopper Sparrows 
Flycatchers, Swallows, Jays, Thrashers—Several moved into farm fields that had been retired into 
reporters commented on the absence of flycatchers. the U.S.D.A. Soil Bank (EMcM).—ARNOLD SMALL, 
Vermilion Flycatchers again successfully reared two 3028 Cavendish Drive, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
broods at the San Diego Naval Hospital (JB, MB). 





CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT DATES 


Wednesday, December 23, 1959 — Sunday, January 3, 1960 


Christmas Bird Count forms are being mailed out to 
all compilers of 1957 and 1958 counts. If you are not 
a compiler this year and receive a blank, please pass 
it along to your successor! If any compiler does not 
receive a count form by one month prior to the week 
of the count or plans to institute a new count, kindly 
request one from: 

Miss Elizabeth S. Manning 


1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 














